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How to Improve Agricultural Fairs. 





In the first place, every fair should be 
run upon a cash basis. That is, the man- 
agement should run the business within 
the means at their command. There should 
be no great big premiums held up, and at 
the end of the list a paragraph in very 
small type saying that premiums will be 
prorated if receipts fall short of expendi- 
tures. First-class exhibitors steer clear of 
such fairs, as they do not care to contrib- 
ute their hard-earned money to help along 
a fair in that way. We never saw an ex- 
hibitor go away from a fair feeling alto- 
gether good and satisfied when the premi- 
ums had to be scaled, and was asked to 
wait for his money until the work of pro- 
rating surplus could be done. Better know 
just how much surplus revenue you can 
safely count on before you start in, than 
to hold up extravagant premiums and 
come out short in the end. 

There are those who think fairs have de- 
teriorated because the agricultural features 
have been neglected and too much money 
paid out for the race track, side attractions 
and the like. To make a fair a success we 
must have something on the grounds that 
will interest all visitors. Some people who 
visit a fair see nothing that interests them 
outside of the mechanical exhibit, others 
go to see fine arts, some department of the 
stock show, the horticultural exhibit, or 
from the way the crowd always begins to 
swell about the noon hours of each day, 
are simply bent on seeing the races. So we 
would say, make every department of the 
fair as attractive and complete as possible, 
for there will be all kinds of people to 
Please, and if some do not find What they 
expected, the word will go forth that the 
management is a very poor one and the 
show not up to the standard. 

We believe in having special attractions, 
but it seems to us that the matter has been 
somewhat overdone of ‘late. People have 
been humbugged so often by this sort of 
procedure that special attractions fail to 
attract. Too much care and discretion can- 
not be exercised in securing and putting 
on special features, and fair managers 
should be sure they have something of true 
merit and that will satisfy visitors before 
they advertise them. The state fairs re- 
ceive donations from the states because 
they are supposed to be educational insti- 
tutions and. that the publie will receive in- 
struction on various topics and in various 
ways that will more than overbalance the 
outlay. It has been a question with us 
whether or not this educational feature is 
kept as prominent as it should be in most 
instances. We notice in some of the pre- 
miuvum lists that have reached us this sea- 
son an inclination to get back to some of 
the old-time methods, such as lectures by 
Prominent men and women of the land, 
plowing contests, machinery tests, battles 
of the breeds, and the like. This is one of 
the things that ought to be done. A good 
lecture hall or audience room should be 
provided on any fair ground and when it 
is known that people of a national reputa- 
tion are going to talk on matters that in- 
terest any large class of fair visitors, we 
have not only a good attraction, but we are 
scattering useful knowledge as well, and. 
thus the fair is made a real educational 
institution, : 

We like the night show on the fair 
grounds as well as the day, for all of our 
larger fairs. The great majority of visit- 
ors do not care much fer the theater if 
there is something out of the ordinary to 
be seen at the fair grounds, and many per- 
sons in the city will visit the fair evenings 
when everything is kept opem and there 
is something to amuse er entertain. 

With as liberal a premium list as the 
management of a fair can afford and such 
attractions as can be secured that are in- 
structive and interesting, the next impor- 
tant step is to advertise your fair. No mat- 
ter héw libera! you may be with your 


money or what sort of entertainment you 
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have proyided, your success will not be as- 
sured until you let your light shine—adver- 
tise what you have got to the world. It is 
here that the wide-awake, energetic secre- 
tary of an ass’n can distinguish himself as 
many have done and are doing. For the 
state fair we know of no better way of 
reaching the people than through the col- 
umns of the agricultural and rural press. 
Matter of a newsy character can be pre- 
pared and sent out regularly, beginning a 
few months before the fair, and most pub- 
lishers will only be too glad to»assist the 
work of booming the fair along, as there 
is no personal ax to grind and only ‘the 
highest interest of the greatest number of 
the whole people is to be subserved. 

Lastly, keep up your reputation and good 
name by closing the gates on all serts of 
fakes and fake shows, as they are no part 
of any great educational jnstitution, and 
besides being demoralizing im their inftu- 
ence, divert the attention of visitors from 
legitimate exhibits. 





Mistakes to Be Avoided at Fairs. 
SEC GEORGE H. VAN HOUTEN, IOWA. 





In my judgment fair managers make 
some mistakes that could be easily rem- 
edied. One is that the principal attractions 
should occur early in the afternoon and be 
over in time to allow people to go home 
or to their several stopping places. If the 
main attractions are put on first, those 
who need to go can do so, feeling that they 
have not lost much of importance, while 
others can stay as long as they please. This 
plan will avoid any crush or rush at the 
gates, will not overtax transportation fa- 
cilities and people will feel more inclined 
to return for another day than if kept late 
and tired out. Attractions should be put 
on with little or no delay, for people will 
get restless if delays occur. The pub- 
lic desires novelty and yet only chaste and 
moral attractions should be tolerated, for 
fairs should be educational, and the educa- 
tion should be of the proper kind. 

A bureau of information should be es- 
tablished so that strangers can be provided 
with entertainment. This costs but little 
to the fair management, but adds greatly 
to the comfort, economy and satisfaction 
of those who, otherwise, would not know 
where to get stopping places. Of course, 
hotels and boarding houses should be filled 
first, unless excessive charges justify an- 
other course. Rules should be made plain 
and specific, and then they should be ad- 
hered to, for the least deviation from rules 
will form or cause pretexts for relaxation in 
other directions, and protest and faultfind- 
ing will follow. Attention should be given 
to public comfart, and people so treated 
that they go home with pleasant recollec- 
tions and with the desire to go again the 
next year, and with so much pleasure that 
they will induce others to go. A fair organ- 
ization should be a continuous institution, 
and so managed as to have the confidence 
and good will of the people. It is important 
that the fairs be so conducted that parents 





THE BEST IN COUNTY FAIRS 





will feel that their children have been bene. 
fited and educated by attending. 

The ordinary experience is that there is 
a tendency for people to come at the same 
time, thus making one, or, at most, two 
big days, many seeming determined to be 
there when the rush is on, enduring the in- 
convenience of the crush and the disad- 
vantages that must ensue. I believe it 
should be a matter of thought and con- 
trivance, if possible, to distribute the at- 
tendance over a longer period. We are try- 
ing to do this this year at our fair, by hav- 
ing a free day for soldiers of three wars, 
with their wives, and widows of dead 
soldiers, all children under twelve years of 
age admitted free. We are to have camp- 
fires and other important things on that day 
as well as some best attractions. Wednes- 
day and Thursday will be big days, with 
regular program, and Friday will be Des 
Moines day, with special features, so we 
hope to have at least four “big days” this 
year, and our attractions are so numerous 
and some of them so novel that we feel 
sure that they will attract large crowds. 

To my mind, the most important of all is 
to get the good-will of the press, and be 
careful to deserve it. The press, and only 
the press, can insure success, and in my ex- 
perience I have always found the news- 
papers ready to assist and boom a worthy 
effort to maintain a good fair. But the 
best aggregation on earth will not draw 
people unless advertised, so a conclusion of 
the whole matter would be to get good 
stock, good exhibits in all lines, with good 
attractions, and then get the press to fell 
the people that success is assured. With 
the conditions named only bad weather 
need be feared. 


> rr 
“Hoss Trot” the Attraction—I have been 
a director in our county fair association for 
many years, but must confess that I am 
unable to suggest any variation to the 
stereotyped fair program. We have tried 
the baby show, township displays of farm 
products, balloon ascensions, chariot races 
and many other things, but it seems that 
the “hoss trot’’ must be the main reliance. 
We offer about $800 for track displays, and 
about $700 for stock, grains, etc. —[H. Hea- 
ton. 





In the South—tThe fairs in this state are 
very small and do not attract a large at- 
tendance outside the parish. Few exhibits 
except those sent by agricultural implement 
dealers come from a distance. We aim, 
however, to get farmers and their families 
to attend, and we find that we get more 
of them in this manner than any other. 
They come because they meet people im the 
same walks of life. There is no admission 
fee. The people bring their lunch baskets 
and they expect to live as cheaply at the 
fair as they do at home. Everything they 
have of value is brought and exhibited. 
LN. S. Dougherty, Sec La Board of Agri. 
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Your crop reports are very 
and have been of great help to 
different times.—[G. J. Green, Iowa. 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washington. 


Volume 63 
Nitrogenous Fertilizers. 





A thoroughly practical bulletin has just 
been issued by the N J exper sta on field 
experiments with nitrogenous fertilizers. In 
this accurate scientific work has been car- 
ried through and reported in such manner 
that the farmer can take advantage of 
it, however unacquainted he may be with 
scientific phraseology. Director Voorhees 
has been eminently successful in carrying 
out and satisfactorily reporting a valuable 
series of experiments to test the relative 
values of nitrate of soda, sulphate of am- 
monia, dried blood’ and cottonseed meal, 
upon market garden and forage crops. 
The work was conducted principally by 
practical farmers and gardeners at different 
points in N J, and he has succeeded in se- 
curing results which are comparable, and 
which the farmers, themselves, have secur- 
ed. We believe that if farmers at several 
points in New Jersey can accomplish the 
work that these have been able to do under 
the direction of Prof Voorhees, there is 
nothing to prevent many farmers in other 
parts of the state and elsewhere from car- 
rying out the same line of work and profit- 
ing by the results derived from these series 
of experiments, 

One of the most striking experiments is 
with early tomatoes, in which Farmer C. C. 
Hulsart at Matawan demonstrated that 
for every dollar invested in nitrate of soda 
applied to the land, a net return of $53.50 
Was secured. For every dollar invested in 
sulphate of ammonia applied to the land, a 
met return of $44.26 was secured. And for 
every dollar invested in dried blood applied 
to the land, a net return of $22.55 was se- 
cured. Similar results were obtained upon 
other crops by other farmers, such as early 
beets, muskmelons, white .potatoes and 
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sweet potatoes, and forage crops. In some 
cases naturally the results were not sv 
large. The returns from the experiments 
with sweet corn last year indicated that 
dried blood acted the best, sulphate of am- 
monia the next best, and nitrate of soda 
was the least remunerative upon that crop, 
whereas, upon the other crops experimented 
upon, the soda was the most remunerative, 
the ammonia next, and blood next. The ex- 
periments with cottonseed meal appear to 
have been made only upon sweet potatoes, 
_where it failed to produce as good re- 
sults as soda. 

Another object of the experimental work 
was to determine what effect a nitrogenous 
fertilizer would have upon the quality and 
early ripening of the crop. As is well 
known. the profit in market garden crops 
depends very largely upon the ability of the 
gardener to furnish a well-developed pro- 
duct as early as possible, so as to sell off 
as much as possible before the great bulk 
of that product comes into the market and 
the price falls. In the experiments con- 
ducted by Director Voorhees it was found 
that the most effective agent to accomplish 
this was nitrate of soda applied at the rate 
of from 150 to 400 lbs per acre, depending 
upon the nature of the crop and the condi- 
tion of the soil. In all of the experimental 
work of course it was necessary to have in 
the soil ample supplies of available phos- 
phoric acid and potash. Persons who may 
be further interested in this series of ex- 
periments should write to the N J agri- 
exper sta, New Brunswick, N J, for Bulletin 
136. It will be mailed free of charge. 
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A Billion Dollars to Our Credit—In the 
110 years since 1790 exports of merchandise 
from the U S were greater than imports 
to the extent of 972 millions. 


No. 24 
IMarket Garden Irrigation. 


One of the most famous market gardening 
districts in the country is that located north 
and northeast of Boston. Some of the spe- 
cialties raised here find their way to all 
parts of the country. Arlington lettuce is 
sold freely in New York and Chicago, and 
the severe competition of the soutuern truck 
has not lessened the output. Recent trips 
through the district show the effect of the 
dry weather which has prevailed in New 
England all the spring, but on account of 
irrigation facilities most of these garden- 
ers are producing good crops and are more 
or less independent of the weather. 

W. W. Rawson is one of the most exten- 
sive of the growers, and sends his lettuce 
and greenhouse spe ‘iities to various parts 
of the east and middle west. Prices !ast 
season ranged from $1 to 1.50 per dozen for 
lettuce. Competition from the south was 
small on account of the Nov freeze. With 
the cost of production 50c per dozen or less, 
it can be seen there is a good margin of 
profit. The area covered by glass on this 
place is almost equal to the average small 
farm in that section. The dry weather has 
compelled the liberal use of water for irri- 
gation. -It is raised by steam pumps from 
wells driven beside the small river, and is 
distributed through common fire hose into 
the furrow between each row.- Hotbeds 
and cold frames are irrigated in the same 
way, the water running down a furrow 
about 2 ft wide, between the rows. The 
roots extend from be-eath the hotbeds .nd 
absorb the water, which also soaks beneath 
the frames. This plan avoids the caking of 
the earth or washing away which some- 
times occurs by the ordinary method of 
waterin,. (See illustration.) Some of the 

















FARMING ALONG SHORE 


Certain advantages are possessed by those whose farms border the Atlanlic coast or its bays and rivers, especially 
where the soil is naturally good. Except at the south, these shore farms are mostly near to good markets, they have water as 


well as rail and road transportation, sea foods for the asking, and the pleasures of beach and boat. 


Even sandy shore farms 


are proving to be increasingly profitable, because of the “summer bearder” crop. Seaweed as a source of fertilizer 1s also an 
important crop, and scientific research is proving what many shore farmers have long contested, that, weight for weight, sea- 
weed is about equal in value to barnyard manure, but differs from the latter in its higher content of potash and lower con- 


tent of phosphoric acid. The potash in the seaweed is very solu* 2 
sons, there is an increastng demand for shore farms and a development of shore villages. 
of these shore places at Guilford Center, Ct, on Long Island Sound. 


and quickly available for plants. 


For this and other rea- 
The above picture is typical of one 


There is land enough to keep the folks busy, but 0t 


overworked, barn and outbuildings are snug and in good repair, and the house conspicuous for solid comfort without sus- 


picion. of extravagance. 


The place will be of peculiar interest to readers of American Agriculturist, because it is the home of 


our general agent, Mr John A. Phelps, who probably is known by more farmers in Connecticut, eastern New York and on 


Long Island than any living man. 


And we never knew one who could say a word against him. To do one’s work weil and 


to earn the deserved esteem of the community is to live a large part of this life, and Brother Phelps and his wife and fam- 


ily have done just that. 
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Boston gardeners water by sprinkling. At 
the Wynn farm four men were busy apply- 
ing water by hose, in a coarse spray to a 
field of onions. The land is, however, natur- 
ally rather moist and heavy and needs less 
irrigation, 

One of the most prominent farms in he 
Belmont district is managed by W. E. 
Locke, and includes one of the largest 





IRRIGATING CUCUMBER FRAMES. 


quince orchards near Boston. Another spe- 
cialty is fancy Secket pears, which are sold 
at high prices to cold storage concerns. 
They are picked and handled with as much 
care as eggs. On the Hittinger farm, scores 
of acres are covered with early apples, 
pears, cherries and currants, all of which 
promise a fair crop this season.’ The lettuce 
product of the Hittinger greenhouses is 
known the country over for quality. Crops 
here are watered by a system of perma- 
nent overhead sprinklers supplied from a 
reservoir on a high part of the farm. On the 
Skene farm nearby, two or three new hot- 
houses are being erected, and _ Lovell 
Brothers of Watertown are increasing their 
area under glass. Most of the Boston gar- 
deners, however, are somewhat afraid of 
southern competition. Whenever there is a 
season when the south escapes a freeze 
prices of winter vegetables are low in the 
principal cities, Accordingly a few hothouses 
have been erected during the last year 
or two. 





Irrigating from Wells. 





One of the largest irrigation plants in Lhe 
vicinity of Boston is that of Frank Coolidge 
of Watertown. Mr Coolidge is very success- 
ful as a grower of early vegetables, and 
finds that an abundant water supply is a 
great help. He has provided facilities for 
watering the greater part of his 90 acre 
farm. 

A 30 hogse-power engine drives a coupie 
of large, high pressure steam pumps, which 
force the water through large mains and 
subdivisions, up hill and down, to all parts 
of the farm. The water is drawn from.sev- 
eral wells sunk closely together in a wet 
spot, probably drawing from underground 
streams from quite a distance, as the water 
is abundant and never-failing. 

The pumps deliver the water into six-inch 
mains, which subdivide at convenient dis- 
tances for the use of hose. The 1% in hose 
pipes are 300 ft long, and the stream is car- 
ried about 35 ft from the nozzle, hence 
each sub-pipe, with the aid of hose pipes, 
can irrigate 135 ft on each side, running 
through the field. This is the only method 
of irrigation employed on this farm. The 
smaller pipes are taken up each fall and not 
put down until needed. The 30 horse-power 
boiler Mr Coolidge finds hardly heavy 
enough for the pumps and another boiler 
will be added next summer. 

The same boiler is used in winter for heat- 
ing the greenhouses. Soft coal is burned, 
mixed with fine hard coal screenings, which 
latter can be bought for $1.50 a ton. The 
mixture makes a very cheap fuel. 





Cost of Spraying Potatoes—Prof P. T. 
Galloway in farmers’ bulletin 91, describes 
the various methods of controlling the va- 
rious potato diseases. These are largely, 


of course, held in check by spraying at the 
proper time and with the proper mixtures. 
He says the cost of spraying wfll depend 





WORK OF THE SEASON 


to a considerable extent upon the machin- 
ery used and the price paid for labor. With 
suitable apparatus and labor at $1.50 per 
day potatoes may be sprayed six times for 
about $6 per acre. This statement is based 
upon experiments extending over several 
years and the cost named includes the cost 
of chemicals as well as labor. In treating 
scab the cost comes mainly from the labor 
involved in dipping and drying the seed. 
This seldom exceeds 15c per acre. Much 
attention has been given to the effect of 
bordeaux mixture on the growth and yield 
of potatoes. Aside from its value in kéep- 
ing parasitic foes in check it has been 
shown conclusively that it pays to apply 
this preparation if for no other purpose 
than to produce a more vigorous growth. 





Watering Plants—Where it is necessary 
to water large numbers of plants, or put 
liquid manure upon them, the contrivance 
shown in the cut can well be used. A bar- 
rel of the water, or liquid, is placed in a 
cart and driven alongside the rows. A man 
walks alongside and directs the stream 





from the rubber tube upon each plant in 
succession. The liquid flows of itself from 
the barrel, because the tube acts as a si- 
phon, the nozzle of the tube being kept 
below the level of the water in the barrel. 





For Haying Time—lIn order to hoist hay 
into a stable chamber door or window a 
beam is often run out over the small open- 
ing. This must be framed permanently 
into the building and is not at all orna- 
mental upon the front of the stable. More- 





over upon stables already built it is not 
easy to place this hoisting arrangement. 
The illustration shows a simple way to 
meet the emergency whether the stable is 
being built or whether it has already been 
built. The three rods that hook into staples 
are welded together at the front where an 
“eye” is made. Into this eye hook a hoist- 
ing block. When not in use the rods are re- 
moved from the front of the stable. 





Bordeaux Mixture Soon Deteriorates—- 
R. E. P. inquires how long bordeaux mix- 
ture retains its efficiency after being made. 
I would first like to point out a very seri- 
ous error in the formula given for making 
bordeaux mixture in my article on Page 
642, issue of May 20. The formula should 
read five pounds copper sulphate, instead 
of 50. Practically all experts now agree 
that bordeaux mixture is most efficient 
when freshly made. Some state that it be- 
gins to deteriorate within 48 hours after 
making. I would therefore not recommend 
the use of bordeaux mixture which has 
been made for more than two or three 
days, but the stock solution of copper sul- 
phate and slaked lime may be preserved 
indefinitely if stored in separate barrels, 
the lime being kept covered with water.— 
[M. V. Slingerland, Cornell University. 








SUMMER HORTICOLTORE. 


Hot Weather Orchard Work. 
8S. H. LINTON. 





June, July and-August are three months 
during which the orchard and fruit garden 
need special attention. The orchard is 
then peculiarly subject to weather con/4i- 
tions. If there is much rain insects de- 
stroy the fruits. The grower shouid be 
provided with spraying pump and insecti- 
cides and use the remedy promptly and 
according to directions. If the weather is 
dry the insects will be found at work on 
the trees, either eating the leaves, young 
growth or webbing or tenting through the 
head, and then the white grub and woolly 
aphis will be getting in their destructiv« 
work on the roots. Although an apple tree 
may look healthy one week, it may be 
found dead the next. The trouble is caused 
by the growth being cut by the insects and 
excessive dry weather. 

These points are of importance, and the 
orchardist should become familiar with the 
different conditions and be able to diagnose 
the disease and apply a remedy from the 
general appearance of the tree. Apply 
ashes, lime, concentrated lye or salt, either 
separate or mixed. If mixed, take two 
parts. lime, one-fourth concentrated lye, 
one-fourth salt and one-half wood ashes. 
Sift this on the ground thick enough to 
make a good showing as far out as the 
reach of the limbs. This application is 
more for trees standing uncultivated. For 
eating insects, spray with paris green, lon- 
don purple or white arsenic, and for ail 
insects that suck or use their proboscis, 
apply kerosene emulsion. Foot rot is most 
common with the cherry trees, but some- 
times attacks plum, pear, apple and other 
trees. This disease is usually the result of 
overfeeding with strong fertilizer, accom- 
panied by successive rains and warm 
weather. To overcome this disease, care- 
fully remove the top soil, going as deep 
as possible without cutting the roots. Fill 
in ordinary top soil, giving proper drain- 
age that there may be no water left stand- 
ing about the roots. 

Thinning fruit is of vital importance 
where trees are set too heavily. This work 
should be done just before the seed hard- 
ens or can be done at any time after the 
fruit sets, but there is no strain on the 
vitality of the tree until the maturing of the 
seeds. The fruit pulp is the receptacle of 
the seed and is largely water. 





Prune Trees Now. 
J. VY. N. STANDISH, ILLINOIS. 





In a recent article on pruning trees, 
I said there was a time and a sea- 
son and a way to do it success- 
fully. The time spoken of extended 
from the first of June to the middle of 
July. The instruction as to method was, 
hold the saw parallel with the trunk of the 
tree, cutting the limb as close as possible, 
shoulder and all. Do not forget to saw on 
the under side of the limb, so that in break- 
ing down, the tree will not be injured. Why 
is the above rule given, and why are the 
time and the method so dogmatically desig- 
nated? The experience in pruning for the 
last 25 years shall answer. 

Trees are composed wholly of cells. They 
grow from year to year by increase in the 
number of cells, in the same manner as a 
child grows. In their growth trees are of 
two kinds, exogenous or growing by out- 
side additions, forming what is known as 
yearly rings, and endogenous or growing 
by inside additions, as in the case of corn 
and palms. Most of our fruit trees and 
shade trees in this latitude are exogenous. 
In the spring, the sap, which is a thin, 
watery substance, begins to ascend in the 
sapwood of the tree. It finally reaches the 
leaves, which are the tree’s lungs, and 
there becomes elaborated or thickened and 
imbued with vegetable life. It then re- 
turns between the sapwood and the bark 








of the tree, making the yearly growth or 
deposit. By this deposit from year to year, 
the bark is stretched, which occasions the 
roughness we see on many trees, 

Now, if an incision is made, as in cut- 
ting off a limb, the healing salve is ready at 
hand, to be spread upon the wound. The 
thickened sap, which is a living vegetable 
substance, will ooze out where the _ in- 
cision was made and the yearly growth 
will begin. From year to year the growth 
will continue until the wound is entirely 
covered. In front of my house stands a 
tree from which, a few years ago, a limb 
9% inches in diameter was removed; to- 
day it is quite difficult to find the spot 
where the limb grew. It makes no differ- 
ence as to the kind of tree, whether it be 
ash, elm or maple, the same results are 
obtained. No paint or any other substance 
was spread upon the wound, but the heal- 
ing balm was in the tree itself, and nature 
made the application. 





Chicken Talk. 





Deacon Moses Jones had no trouble in 
setting a fairly good example, but when he 
tried to set the speckled hen he failed. 
That old hen never was a respecter of per- 
sons.—[Burr Knapp. 

John M. Kendall of Middlesex Co, Mass, 
reports 70 White Leghorns and 25 Plymouth 
Rock hens which, in the 30 days of last 
month, laid a total of 1575 eggs, an average 
of 52%. 

This is my account for the year 1898: In 
January I had 33 hens, 3 roosters, 1 drake 
and 2 ducks. I hatched 43 ducks, of which 
I sold 39 for 18 and 20c per Ib, which brought 
$27.04; also 307 Ibs of hens and chickens at 
10 to 20c per lb, 58.12; also 231% dozen eggs 
at 18 to 36c per doz, 59.62; total receipts, 
$144.78; cost of feed, 48.81; profit, $95.97. 
They ate 1000 lbs wheat, 1000 Ibs cracked 
corn, 600 Ibs oats, 100 Ibs bran, 30 bu corn. 
[Ct Farmer’s Wife. 

E. J. P., Madison Co, N Y, reports a fair 
hatch with incubator made according to 
the description published in this paper, but 
complains of chicks dying in the shell v “en 
fully developed. Probably the temperature 


was too high some of the time. Between 
102 and 103 degrees is correct. In a 
top tank ine-hator like yours i105 de- 
grees is not dangerously high. If the 


dead chicks were very large and moist 
there was too much moisture. Not much 
if any sprinkling is needed in a common 
cellar at hatching time. 





Treatment of New Bee Swarms. 
Cc. R. MORTS, NEW YORK. 





Colonies not strong enough to swarm will 
seldom produce much surplus, especialiy 
comb honey. It should be remembered 
that the swarm which issues contains the 
old queen and bees that have the “gimp” 
to store the surplus. The young swarm 
should be secured in a hive containing 
comb, if one is obtainable. The surplus de- 
partment that was on the old hive should 
now be placed on the new, with whai bees 
it may contain. The new hive should be 
set where the old one stood, and the old one 
removed to the other side of the apiary. By 
so doing, all the bees in the old hive that 
have a flight at the old stand will return 
to the new swarm, making a very strong 
swarm for storing honey. 

The old colony will swarm again on the 
ninth day provided the weather is such 
as to permit bees to fly, and the hive is 
left on the old stand. This second swarm- 
ing cannot be depended upon when the 
hive is placed on a new stand, for the 
bees that were old enough to work have 
returned to the new swarm, leaving the old 
stand without a queen and greatly re- 
duced in strength. Should a second swarm 
issue it may be hived as above describ- 
ed if the bee-keeper thinks the honey flow 
will continue so that both will build up 
strong colonies and store enough to winter, 





BEES AND POULTRY 





but do not be in haste for quantity at the 
expense of quality. 

For those who know the queen when they 
see her I would advise the following plan in 
dealing with these weak swarms: Place 
an empty hive or box on some smooth sur- 
face, say three feet square. Shake the bees 
a few at a time eight or ten inches from the 
hive and watch for the queen. When she 
is found kill her, if not wanted for some 
queenless swarm, and shake the bees in the 
air. They will soon return to the hive from 
which they came. Should the bees swarm 
again, it will usually be in three days, and 
the above treatment may again be resorted 
to. Another plan is to hive the bees in 
a hive or box without removing the queen. 
After 24 or 36 hours shake them in front 
of the hive from which they came, having 
a pail of water and dipper for sprinkling 
them if they try to take wing and cluster. 
The best method is the one with which you 
are the most successful. 

Among the essentials in producing comb 
honey is to have as little space between 
the honey boxes and the brood combs as 
possible, a free passage for the bees to «n- 
ter, a bait comb, and the boxes well pro- 
tected from cold. A piece of old carpet or 
blanket tucked around the boxes before 
putting on the cover is an excellent means 
of protecting them, if four pound boxes are 
used. Four are enough to put on at once, 
and may be replaced if necessary. 





When Hiving Swarms on hot days, if 
the bees cluster on the front of the hive 
and hesitate to go in, do not hurry them 
too much. They are excited and hot and 
want plenty of air. Raise up the front of 
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the hive an inch or two and shade them 
with a board and when they get cooled off 


they will go in. Always make it comfort- 
able for swarms. It is the only holiday 
they take during the entire year. 


To Mate Pigeons, use matching cages 3 
ft long and 14 to 18 in deep, with a partition 
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MATCHING CAGE. 


in the center which can be removed when 
required. Place the cock in one side and 
the hen in the other, and after leaving 
them for a day or two remove the partition. 
If they do not seem ready to mate, separate 
again and wait a day or two longer. This 
method prevents fighting and secures any 
mating desired. 


Locating Wild Swarms—F. A. J.: To at- 
tract wild bees burn some old combs with 
polien in them or some beeswax. The beés 
detect the odor of this very quickly. When 
the bees have been attracted expose some 
diluted honey, which they will carry off 
easily. When a good line of bees is fiy- 
ing, follow up the line or go a distance to 
one side and start another line. Where 
the two limes meet the bee tree will be 
found. 
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WELL 


Over 70 sizes and 8 





Machines 


for drilling either fo or 
Shallow wells in any kind of soil or a Mounted 
on wheels or on sills. With engines or horse powers, 
Strong. simple and durable. Any mechanic can 
Operate them easily. Send for catalog, 


WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. Y. 
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latest discoveries and inven and ting 
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*American Ginseng Culture--ll. 
M. G. KAINS. 





In preparing a ginseng nursery or seed 
bed spare no pains to make it perfect. The 
best place for it, as in fact for all ginseng 
beds, is in the forest, where the trees are 
tall, and where there is no undergrowth to 
interfere. Fig 1 presents a photograph 
of a nursery plantation, where young gin- 
seng plants are raised by the tens of thou- 
sands. As will be seen, it is admirably 
adapted for the purpose to which it is put, 
the trees being tall, the undergrowth scant, 
and the shade not too dense. 

Fork the ground over thoroughly to the 
depth of a foot or more, and take out all 
tree roots and stones that might interfere 
with the young ginseng plants. It may 
often occur that the soil, though rich in 
vegetable matter at the surface, may have 
practically none lower down than four or 
five inches. In such cases, give a heavy ap- 
plication of leaf mold and work it in weil. 
Remember that labor thus expended will 
be well rewarded. Should there be danger 
of flooding, raise the beds two or three 
inches, and protect them by boards at the 
sides and ends. These need be only six 
inches wide as a rule, and may be held in 
place by stakes. 

The size of the nursery bed will, of course, 
be governed by the quantity of seed at 
hand, Do not make the width more than 
four feet, because in wide beds the centers 
are harder to reach than in narrow ones 
and the difficulty of properly attending to 
them is thus greater. A bed three or four 
feet wide will be found best, as every part 
can be reached with but little exertion. 
Since the nursery bed is usually small and 
demands more frequent attention than per- 
manent beds, it will be better to have it 
narrow than to use the method described 
later on for attending to the _ ~per- 
manent beds. The best situation for a nur- 
sery bed in a garden plantation is upon 
the extreme north of the plot. It will be 
least exposed to the sun, even when shade 
is provided. 

In both nursery and permanent beds sit- 
uated in the forest and in beds set out in 
orchards or near trees, it will be necessary 
to cut around the beds each year at least 
once, to kill any tree roots that may 
find their way into the ground prepared 
for ginseng. If neglected only one year, the 
amount of work to be done the following 
year will be more than double on account of 
the larger number, greater strength and 
size of the roots that will have developed. 
If attended to regularly each year, the work 
will be slight and the benefit to the beds 
much greater, 

There need be little difference between 





*From advance sheets of Ginseng, its cul- 
tivation, harvesting, marketing and market 
value, with a short account of its history 
and botany; to be published soon by Or- 
ange Judd Co, price 25c postpaid. 
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FIG. 1. FOREST SEED BED WITH 100,000 SEEDLINGS 


the preparationofa permanent bed and that 
of a nursery bed. The principal differences 
are in the width of the beds and the tex- 
ture of the soil. The width of the per- 
manent beds may be as much as six or 
seven feet, the former width preferred if the 
beds are situated in the forest, where space 
is unlimited. But in the garden or in the 
orchard, where artificial shade must be pro- 
vided, and where, as a consequence, space 
must be economized, make them seven or 
eight feet wide, and the paths between them 
as narrow as possible. Eighteen inches 
should be the widest limit. A garden plan- 
tation is shown at Fig 2. 

If a wheelbarrow is to be taken into the 
plantation and the path is not wide enough, 
the barrow may be run over the beds if 
the ground be frozen hard enough to bear it 
up. There will be no necessity to take a 
wheelbarrow into the plantation at any 
time during the growing season, because if 
properly managed there should be no weeds 
to cart away and no manure to apply. The 
manuring may all be done in the late fall. 


{To Be Continued.] 
Building a Silo in the Barn. 


NETHLA ROBINSON, NEW YORK. 


Many with a moderate-sized stock farm 
are deterred from building a silo because 
they think the expense so great. If I had 
only seven or eight head of cattle, and was 
obliged to feed mostly corn fodder I should 
certainly build one, knowing how much 
better they do on ensilage and what an im- 
provement is made in milk and butter in 
winter dairying. A moderate-sized silo 
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may be built with little expense and give 
perfect satisfaction. One 12 by. 14 ft and 
25 ft high will hold sufficient ensilage to 
winter 16 cows. 

The best and easiest way to build a silo 
is in one end of a large bay, provided feed- 
ing can be done easily from there. It saves 
much in timber, as you have the barn sills 
and several pieces to work on and need no 
extra roof. Fill in the bottom with small 
stones, well pounded down, then with ce- 
ment made thin enough to fill all crevices. 
Allow to harden and then spread a coat 
on top made thicker with sand. Into.this 
last cement set sills for the silo, and be 
sure to fill all crevices around them with 
cement. Some prefer to lay a wall in mor- 
tar up as far as the barn sills, but either 
way is all right, if it is only air-tight. 

There must be at least five timbers on 
each side to nail the boards to, providing 
the silo is 20 ft high, but being in the bay, 
the big beam and other timbers on the 
sides of the barn may be utilized for some 
of them. Heavy plank 2 or 3 in thick could 
be used in many places instead of square 
timber. For the door, set timbers from 
the bottom to the top of silo, having them 
far enough apart so that a width of tar 
paper will go across and lap on each side 
2% or 3 in. Have the door open off the 
threshing floor, 

Now the frame is done, put on one thick- 
ness of boards, securely nail and follow 
with tar paper, doubling this if you wish. 
It will work well if it is only single and 
well lapped, except in the corners, where 
it should be double. Ceil over the tar pa- 
per and it is ready for the corn. The door 
is closed as the silo is filled. To do this, 
fasten a roll of tar paper, as long as the 
door is high, to the bottom of silo, and as 
the corn is put in roll up the tar paper 
and board across with 10-in boards. When 
the silo is filled, cover the corn over with 
at least a foot of straw, hay or any such 
substance to exclude the air and keep it 
until sueh time as feeding begins. 


Care of Farm Milk in Hot Weather. 


E. C. BENNETT, IOWA. 








A Michigan reader describes difficulties 
which are so common that a reply will suit 
thousands of cases. He has two cows giving 
50 to 60 Ibs of milk daily and wishes better 
conveniences for caring for it. He sets in 
small pans in a cellar which is not very 
cool and this causes much work and gives 
poor results. He wishes to save work and 
get better results. He asks if digging down 
3 or 4 ft in the cellar bottom and setting a 
large tile in the hole, then using deep cool- 
er cans for the milk and setting in the 
tile, will help matters. It will make less 
work, but will not give satisfactory re- 
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USE OF WAGON BOX IN DIPPING SHEEP 


sults. The deep coolers require to be set in 
cold water. Cold air is much less efficient 
than cold water, as it is a poor conductor 
of heat. The object sought in deep setting 
is to cool the milk next to. the outside sur- 
face of the can. As it cools it settles and 
the cream separates and floats to the top, 
the warmer milk is drawn to the outside 
and is also creamed as it cools, in the same 
way. The air on the cellar bottom would 
not be cold enough to make this method 
satisfactory. 

If the milk be diluted with water it will 
facilitate the separation of the cream, but 
this depreciates the value of the skim milk 
and the creaming even then is not so thor- 
ough as to set undiluted milk in a can sur- 
rounded with cold water. There are many 
kinds of so-called separators on the mar- 
ket, based upon this dilution of milk with 
water to cream the milk. They cannot be 
recommended, as water dilution has been 
repeatedly proven to be objectionable, and 
better results are obtained by keeping the 
water outside of the can. So the tile will 
not give satisfaction. A water barrel is 
much better. Fill with water and set the 
cans of milk inside. Change the water 
‘when it becomes warm. This will be incon- 
venient in the cellar, but it is not necessary 
to keep the milk in-the cellar by this plan. 
~Anywhere out of the sun will do, and the 
nearer to the well the more convenient it 
will be, of course. Many hundreds of Iowa 
‘dairymen use this method, and as a rule 
they make a tank 24 inches deep for the 
~water and for milk setters use tin cans 
eight inches in diameter and 20 inches deep. 
For small amounts of milk, the cans are 
12 inches deep. This method does not save 
all the butter fat. The centrifugal separa- 
tor alone will do this, but where arrange- 
ments are made so the water designed for 
stock passes through the tank containing 
the milk, it is exceedingly economical in 
saving work and getting as good results 
as can be obtained in any way except by 
using a separator. The same inquirer asks 
what he can apply to the udder to keep flies 
away. He can use oil of tar as a base and 
mix it with kerosene and lard and paint 
the udder with it. 


Easy Method of Dipping Sheep. 


Cc. 8S. PLUMB, DIRECTOR INDIANA EXPER STA. 





I have found that one of the handiest 
contrivances connected with dipping is to 
adjust a wagon box on an incline to the 
end of the tank, and just above it, as 
shown in the illustration. This is a wagon 
box with double sideboards. After dip- 
Ping, the sheep are allowed to stand in the 
box for a time and drip, so that much of 
the dipping material runs back into the 
tank and may be used again. The sheep 








are then passed out over the front of box 
and down an incline of planks. 

While wooden dipping tanks will do, very 
satisfactory steel tanks are now made and 
extensively advertised, and sold at quite 
reasonable figures. In the illustration the 
tank used is one of the steel sort, being 
dropped in a hole dug in the ground to 
allow the man who is dipping to get a bit 
nearer his work. These tanks at the bot- 
tom are just about wide enough to permit 
a sheep to stand comfortably and be sub- 
merged in the dip. One end is perpendicu- 
lar, while the other has an incline up 
which the sheep may be led out of the 
tank, there being cleats on a false wooden 
bottom. The tank in the illustration is 8 ft 
long at the top, 4 ft deep and holds 200 gals. 
Before the late increase in price of steel it 
was listed at $20, and a discount is usually 
made from that price. 

All sheep should be dipped, for unless 
they are, ticks and possibly scab will cause 
them great annoyance, and if scab, serious 
injury. We usually dip our sheep in late 
spring and fall, and souse each sheep well 
into the dip, letting the animals swallow 
a bit perhaps. It won’t hurt them, and 
will be more than likely to do them good. 
In fact, we often dip all the pigs and chick- 
ens after having gone over the sheep, for 
it cleans them up of any possible vermin 
and gives them a good start for the season 
ahead. Numerous good dips are for sale, 
and if men who own sheep would watch 
them carefully for vermin and would see 
that they are well dipped once or twice a 
year, more sheep in the country would look 
prosperous and creditable than now is the 
case? 





Dehorning With Caustic Potash—J. M. 
Mc C.: Caustic potash should: be applied 
to the horn button as soon as it can be 
felt, which is usually about a week after 
the calf is born. With scissors cut away 
the hair at the base of the little horn. 
Wrap a piece of paper about the stick of 
caustic potash so that it will not come in 
contact with the hand. Dampen the ex- 
posed end and rub this over the horn but- 
ton until an inflamed appearance results. 
As a rule this will check all further 
growth and the calf will suffer little incon- 
venience. If, however, after two or three 
weeks it is apparent that the horn has 
not been completely killed, repeat the oper- 
ation. Two applications are amply suffi- 
cient and as a rule one is enough if well 
done. 





Southdown Sheep Breeders’ Meeting— 
At the annual meeting of the American 
ass’n at Springfield, Ill, May 31, the follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, J. H. 
Pickrell; secretary, John C. Springer of 
Springfield, Ill; treasurer, D. W. Smith; 
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directors, C. M. Clay of Kentucky, John 
Jackson of Canada, Jerome A. Leland of 
Illinois, George McKerrow of Wis, L. M. 
Crothers of Pa, John H. Warner of N Y, 
S. E. Prather of Ill. The secretary’s re- 
port shows that more pedigrees had been 
received for record during the past Fear 
than any previous year. It was voted to 
send the volumes necessary to complete the 
full sets to any member of the associa- 
tion who will remit with his application 
enough money to cover the postag@or pay 
expressage. The ass’n adjourned to meet 
at Springfield, Ill, Nov 14 to 16, in connec- 
tion with the state live stock breeders’ 
ass’n. 
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Good Sheep Pasture—Clovers are excel- 
lent for sheep pastures and a mixture of 
the white, medium red, alsike clovers with 
some timothy can scarcely be improved 
upon. Provide pure fresh water in the pas- 
ture and have some soiling crop, as rape, 
peas or oats on hand so that any shortage 
of pasture may be bridged over. 





A Horn Fly Remedy—tThe best way of 
keeping horn flies away from cattle is to 
apply a mixture of kerosene and fish oil 
between the horns and at other points 
where the flies gather. One application 
every three or four days will be a great 
help. Any kind of stiff grease to which 
kerosene oil has been added will answer the 
purpose and if well rubbed into the hair 

t the base of the horn need not be put on 
in very large amounts. 


Don’t ! 


Don’t think if you buy a 
farm separator you must 
buy something compli- 
cated and hard to manage. 


Don’t think that because one 
kind of farm separator re- 
quires an hour to wash it 
that all do. 


Don’t think that constant re- 
pair bills are a necessity 
just because some one 
with a complicated sep- 
arator has to pay them. 

Don’t pee that somé other farm separator 
. as = as the Sharples because an agent 

for the other condemns the Sharples. 


Send for Catalogue No. 34. 











BRANCHES. P. M. SHARPLES, 

Omaha, Neb. = 
Toledo, O. St. Paul, Minn. West Chester, Pa 
Dubuque, Ia. San Francisco, Cal. 





EXPELLO 


is guaranteed to cure and prevent all ail- 
ments of horses’ hoofs, such as contrac- 
tion, quarter erack, corns, thrush, hoof 
rot, ete. Itisalso unequalled as a spe- 
cific for galls, collar chafes, capped hocks, 
scratches, etc, 


Our goods have not been generally 
=~ placed upon the market, but we have 
=i given qgreat deal of time to fully dem- 
y onstrate the wonderful healing proper- 
tiesof EXPELLO OINTMENT. 


We are daily in receipt of hundreds of 
testimonial letters praising our remedy 
from many of the largest horse owners in 
the world. 


What Ails Your Horse? 


Tell us and we will send you a FREE TREATMENT 7“ this GREAT 
HORSE REMEDY. To prove the faith we have in the merits of 
EXPELLO we will continue to send foralimited time, free sam- 
ples until we have sent out 


100,000 Free Treatments, 


One a treatment only to each 
nothing. EXPELLO prices delivered, a) mera lb. ae, wit Ib. 50c., Se tie 
75c. Speciai terms on large quantities. 


EXPELLO MFG. CO. 
92-94 La Salle St., 


CELERY PLANTS FOR SALE. | 


Leading varieties, carefull es in baskets, and 
ores here at Express Omices 250 plants for 60c.; 
500 for 90c.; 1000 for $1.50. Special price on quantities 
over 6.000. "Cash with order. 

WOODLAND FARM. Canastota, Madison Co.. N. ¥. 





CHICAGO. 
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This edition is designed for and adapted to the special 
needs of New York, and Ontario, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vauia, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and the 
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COPYRIGHT, 1898. 


TERMS 

Subscription Price—One Dollar a year; Fifty Cents 
for six mouths. Subscriptions ean commence at any time 
durmg the year. Specimen copy free. 

Renewals — The date opposite your name on your 

aper. or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 

spaid. Thus Jan. ’00 shows that Bey, ment has be re- 

eived up to January i, 190; Feb. to February L "1900 
and so on. Some time is required. & AL money is Feceived 
before the date, which answers for a receipt, can 
changed. 

Discontinuances—Resp onsible subscribers will con- 
tinue to receive this journal until the publishers are noti- 
fled by letter to discontinue, when all arrearages must be 
paid. If you do not wish the journal continued for 
another year after your subscription has expired, you 
should then notify us to discontinue it. 

Change in Addr ess— When ordering a change in the 
address, subscribers should be sure to give their old as 
well as their new address. 

Canvassers Wanted in every town to solicit sub- 
scriptions. Terms seuton application. 

Advertising Rates on application. For Farmers’ Ex- 
change advertising raves, see that department. 

Foreign Subscriptions—To all foreign countries 
$2.00 or 88 4d per year, postpaid. 

Remittances should be made by postoffice or express 
money orders, or registered letter, although small 
amounts may be sent by regular mail. Postage stamps 
(but not Internal Revenue Stamps) will be accepted for 
amounts less than $1.00. Money orders, checks and drafts 
should be made payable to the ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 
A two-cent Revenue Stamp should be placed on all 
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SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 


Homestead Building 
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52 Latayette Place Marquette Buildin: 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS: 


It is the intention of the publishers of this paper 
to admit into their columns none but reliable ad- 
vertisers, and we believe that all the advertise- 
ments in this paper are from such parties. If sub- 
scribers find any of them to be otherwise, we 
will esteem ita favor if they will advise us, and we 
will at any time give our personal attention to 
any complaints which we receive. Always men- 
tion this et when answering advertisements, 
as advertisers often advertise different things in 
several papers. 


FOR WEEK ENDING JUNE 17, 1899. 

















One Hundred Dollars in Cash Prizes. 





FOR PHOTOGRAPHS AND PLANS OF FARMHOUSES 
AND BUILDINGS, 


Our call for photographs of farm homes, 
barns, etc, made for a year or more past, 
has brought some interesting and valuable 
pictures, but we want a larger number and 
a greater variety. 

One hundred dollars in cash will be paid 
in prizes for these pictures and sketches. 
We want, in the first place, photographs of 
attractive farm homes; not necessarily 
large, pretentious ones, but such as would 
attract the attention of farmers and of 
passersby generally for their home-like 
cozy appearance and economy of construc- 
tion and maintenance. In this respect a 
dwelling which cost $1000 oftentimes is 
more inviting than one costing five times 
that sum. The taste employed ‘in the 
choice of location, style of house, and 
in the surroundings oftentimes goes fur- 
ther than money. Owners of these cozy 
original homes are invited to have photo- 
graphs made, as pleasing as possible, giv- 
ing the impression the place makes on the 
eye rather than mere architectural quali- 
ties, and enter them for competition. Pho- 
tographers also may compete, sending pic- 
tures of places on their own account, pro- 
vided owners of these places do not care 
to enter the competition. 

For the choicest pictures of this kind, 
preferably showing barn as well as house, 
a first prize of $15 will be awarded. Three 
prizes of $5 each will also be given and five 
prizes of $2 each, making.$40 in cash prizes 
offered in this class. 

The remaining $60 will be awarded for 
photographs and drawings, giving in more 


_detail the architectural qualities of model; 





EDITORIAL 


farm homes of all sizes and prices; show- 
ing floor plans, elevations, dimensions, con- 
veniences, cost, etc. For the most con- 
venient, suggestive and practical house, 
with exterior and interior photographs, 
and simple outlines of the floor plans, Such 
as could be drafted by anyone, a prize of 
$25 will be given. For the two next best, 
prizes of $5 each. 

The remaining $25 will be divided as it is 
deserved, in the opinion of the judges, be- 
tween the remaining sets of photographs 
and drawings. Those who compete for this 
remaining sum of money will have wide 
latitude as to the material offered. It may 
be exteriors, interiors, or both; or even 
barn plans, if some extra good ones are 
available. The contest is open to all, 
whether the owners of the places, photog- 
raphers or architects. Professional or ama- 
teur architects’ drawings, plans, etc, of 
houses and barns for which they might not 
be able to supply photographs would come 
under this latter rule and would thus have 
a fair show for good money. It may be 
that one plan will be so good as to deserve 
the whole $25. Briefly summarized, then, 
the awards will be as follows (provided the 








entries are deemed worth while by the 
judges): 
Best and most artistic view of a 
farm home.. ss eee 
Three next in order, “each. kingeeine 5 
Five next in order, each sian as ae ee 2 
$40 
Best model farmhouse, exterior and 
og ae, re ea cnn 
Two next best; each.......... sheds He 5 
Miscellaneous entries.......... 25 
$60 
EE . — 65.08 sh dahennddesstandaneteted $100 


All entries must reach the House Editor 
of American Agriculturist, 52 Lafayette 
Place, New York city, not later than Sept 


1. Each photograph must be _ clearly 
marked on the back with the name 
and address of the sender; also name 


and address of owner of the house or barn. 
Availability for engraving will count large- 
ly with the judges; that is, photographs 
should be printed preferably on solio or 
aristo paper, with a good gloss, and the 
color should be a strong, warm brown. 
Avoid the blue and gray shades. Such 
photographs as do not win prizes, but are 
of sufficient interest, will be printed. Any 
and all questions concerning the contest 
will be cheerfully answered through these 
columns, 
iciemsipaitinittaniaes 

Progress is being made in the adoption of 
steel trackways on wagon roads. While 
scarcely yet beyond the experimental stage, 
the office of road inquiry of the United 
States department of agriculture is steadily 
pushing its investigations and doing what it 
can to encourage the wider use of steel rails 
in this manner. In recent numbers of 
American Agriculturist have appeared de- 
scriptive articles, and later we will chron- 
icle further developments in Maryland and 
other sections where practical tests are be- 
ing made. The price of steel is now high and 
finished material would cost $2500 to $3500 
per mile. But the wonderful possibilities 
in the easy transportation of heavy loads 
make the subject a highly interesting one. 
Competent engineers have made many care- 
ful trials as to the traction advantages, and 
it is demonstrated that the steel roads need 
only one-twelfth the power as compared 
with macadam and scant 4 per cent com- 
pared with earth roads. 

— 

The first half of June is proving very try- 
ing to many sections. The west has been 
fairly well favored in distribution of heat 
and moisture, but in portions of the middle 
and eastern states drouth has caused great 
damage, especially to the important hay 
crop of New England and portions of our 
middle states. Do readers of American Ag- 
riculturist fully appreciate what has been 
done for them in this matter of crop re- 
ports this month to date? Last week we 
presented comprehensive special reports on 








wheat, corn and oats. This week our col- 
umns make it easily possible for the busi- 
ness farmer to arrive at intelligent conclu- 
sions about present condition of other 
staple and special crops, such as hay, rye, 
barley, apples, cranberries, peaches, win- 
ter cabbage, etc. This, too, without neglect- 
ing the various departments relating to 
seasonable farm work, markets, letters 
from the farmers and family features. By 
keeping in close touch with an up-to-date 
agricultural journal the farmer of to-day 
may know as well (and often better) as the 
middleman and speculator conditions af- 
fecting values of all kinds of produce. 
ES 
A thoroughly American exposition, na- 
tional in character, is what is claimed for 
the big show to be held in Philadelphia the 
coming fall. This takes the form of a na- 
tional display of American manufactures 
for the expansion of the export trade of 
the United States. While it is probable 
relatively little attention will be given 
farm products in the raw state, the display 
of manufactures of wool, cotton, cereals, 
preserved fruits, etc, must prove highly in- 
teresting and should serve to help the 
farmer through increased use of these, 
Large numbers of foreign merchants are 
expected to attend the exposition, which 
ought to prove beneficial to the commer- 
cial interests of the country. Congress ap- 
propriated $350,000 toward the enterprise, 
and various state governments will co-op- 
erate in one way and another. The manu- 
facturers of agricultural implements have 
applied for so much space that it became 
necessary to erect a special building 160 by 
450 feet for this class of exhibits, and a 20- 
acre field will be given over to a display of 
windmills and field engines. 
REESE ERE | 
It is interesting to follow, from year to 
year, the increased observance in our or- 
chards of intelligent spraying campaigns 
for insect and fungous pests. The June 
drop of apples should be less marked this 
year than ever before, because the general 
fund of information has been increased by 
the timely publication in this and other 
progressive farm journals of up-to-date 
methods. While nature very wisely takes 
in hand the work of thinning over-burden- 
ed fruit trees, this does not mean there is 
no waste permitted through neglect of or- 
chards. One of our Indiana correspondents 
writes that many farmers do not spray, 
owing to lack of nec@ssary apparatus and 
lack of time. This only serves to empha- 
size what we have earlier urged, the ad- 
visability of someone in a neighborhood 
taking this up as a business at the begin- 
ning of each season. Here is a chance for 
some of the boys who have made a spe- 
cial study of the subject, perhaps at an ag- 


ricultural college, or through working 
alongside a practical horticulturist at 
home, 





If the suggestions on another page, made 
Dy prominent state fair officials, are observ- 
ed, the standard of both county and state 
agricultural exhibitions will be raised. All 
emphasize the necessity of good exhibits, 
good special attractions, the exclusion of 
fakes, fakirs and side shows of all kinds, 
the prompt payment of all premiums and 
every facility for the comfort of visitors. 
These points carefully and conscientious- 
ly observed will insure a good fair, bar- 
ring, of course, unfavorable weather, 
against which no association can success- 
fully contend. 





A few cents difference on the price of a 
pound of butter or a dozen of eggs often 
doubles the profit. Getting the extra price 
is just where the farmer needs a head for 
business. 








Philippine Customs Receipts—An official 
report places these at $1,145,000, Aug 31 to 
Dec 31, ’98, and from all sources enough to 


swell. total receipts during this period to 
1,820,000; 
$1,169,000. 


‘receipts first three months of ’99. 








COMMERCIAL AGRICOLTORE. 


Shipping Small Fruits Promptly. 
L. D. BNOOK, NEW YORK. 





Experienced fruit growers understand 
the great importance of shipping small 
fruits as soon as they are gathered and 
placed in proper packages. It is those new 
in the business who make the mistake in 
this matter, often picking one day and 
shipping the next. Such mistakes should 
not occur, but due preparation for gather- 
ing a certain amount by a given time 
should be planned. If delayed, send 
promptly what has been secured, even if 
obliged to make a shipment the next day, 
or sell at a lower figure at home or even 
give away the small amount remaining 
upon the vines or bushes to those who will 
pick them. 

In the warm days of July and August, 
one day’s delay in reaching the market 
after the fruit is picked often means a 
lower price when offered in the market in 
competition with that which is a day later 
from the field. When grown extensively, 
arrangements should previously have been 
made for evaporating or canning when the 
market prices for the fruit in baskets or 
crates is not satisfactory, and in case of a 
prolonged rain, causing overripeness, this 
manner of disposing of the amount secured 
in that unfavorable condition is the best. 
The evaporating can be done on the farm 
and in fruit sections there is a canning 
factory in most of the large towns, thus 
giving the choice of three markets for the 
fruit. 

At all times place the fruit in new and 
clean packages. While the crate may be 
used several times, the baskets should not 
be, unless the fruit is extra fine, both in 
color and size, and even then the new bas- 
kets will prove a good investment. Fur- 
thermore, take pride in shipping only goods 
of a fine quality and appearance, upon the 
packages of which are stamped name and 
address. In this way a demand for a spe- 
cial brand is often established. This 
pleases three persons—the customer, deal- 
er and the grower. It is the -finest fruit 
that establishes and brings the highest 
prices. 





Scioto Marsh Onions—Usual acreage 
sown, about 800 to 1000 acres. The stand is 
light, averaging not more than one-half of 
a good stand. This is owing mainly to two 
causes: First, a heavy rain immediately 
after seeding so beat down the earth over 
the seed that unless it was drilled in very 
shallow it did not come up well. Second, 
the wireworms and cutworms got in their 
work, and further thinned out the already 
light stand, so that some fields have been 
thrown up as not worth carrying through. 
[E. W. Bascom, Hardin Co, O. 





Damage to the Pea Crop—Farmers in 
the Md truck sections are suffering much 
loss through the destruction of the pea 
crop by an insect new to the people in 
that part of the state. The Md dept of 
agri is making an investigation, and it will 
no doubt soon publish a bulletin on the 
subject. The southern pea crop is prov- 
ing deficient owing to insect pests and un- 
favorable weather, this interfering with 
the June pack at canneries. 





Deposits of Gold at the U S mints in the 
form of-domestic and foreign bullion and 
coin, gold plate, etc, exceeded 147 million 
dollars last year compared with 87 in ’97, 
69 in ’96; 46 in ’93, 43 in ’90, 98 in ’80 and 58 
millions in ’73. These figures are taken 
from the latest report of the director of the 
mint. 





I am more than pleased with the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist. The entire paper is in- 
teresting reading. I have enjoyed the 
young folks’ department and the commer- 
cial agriculture department.—[{F. M. Mc- 
Cling, Tennessee. 





CROPS AND MARKETS 
JUNE CROP CONDITIONS. 


Apple Orchards in Generally Good Shape. 





Returns from all districts show that on 
June 1 there was promise of an apple crop 
ranging from moderate to large in all the 
states between the Allegheny and the 
Rocky mountains. The spring was cold 
and backward until about the middle of 
April, but from that time forward there 
was no frost experience sufficient to ma- 
terially damage the bloom, which by rea- 
son of the cool spring was late in appear- 
ing. The very severe weather of the win- 
ter did not materially kill fruit buds, and 
the absence of spring frosts served to save 
almost the entire bloom of the year. 
In New. England, always an impor- 
tant apple section, conditions are much 
as outlined in our report of May 20, 
apples not blooming especially well in 
Maine or Mass, A good supply of 
apples is in prospect in York state, with 
the exception of a few varieties, such as 
Baldwins, but it remains to be seen what 
the June drop amounts to, here and else- 
where. 

At the present time there is promise for 
more than an average crop in Ohio, Mich 
and Ill, fully an average in Iowa, with pos- 
sibly a little less promise in Mo and Wis 
than earlier. Last year the crop was very 
short throughout all the west, with the 
most fruit in the northern part of the ter- 
ritory. This year, while there is no com- 
plete failure in any section, the best prom- 
ise is in the more southerly districts. 


Healthy Position of Minor Cereals. 








The superior hardiness of rye as com- 
pared with wheat, in the matter of resist- 
ance to winter damage, is well illustrated 
this season. Sown last fall under the same 
conditions, alike exposed to the unusual 
severity of the winter, the rye crop, while 
not promising especially well, came through 
the winter in much better condition than 
did wheat. Almost one-half the rye acre- 
age of the country is located in three 
states, N Y, Pa and Wis, and in the first 
two the present promise is fully up to the 
average for a series of years, and in the 
latter it is high enough to promise a rea- 
sonably good result. In no state of im- 
portance was the condition on June 1 be- 
low 80, and the range in the more impor- 
tant ones above 90. 

The acreage of the rye crop is, however, 
somewhat reduced from that harvested 
last year. The reduction is somewhat uni- 
form and is noted in all parts of the coun- 
try. The acreage is reported by American 
Agriculturist correspondents is 1,539,000 
acres, against 1,643,000 as reported by the 
government last year. In the states of the 
central valleys and in Wis there are some 
sharp decreases of area, due in the main 
to the fact that some winterkilling was ex- 
perienced, though very little in comparison 
with what wheat suffered in the same ter- 
ritory. Taking the acreage and condition 
as reported below there appears reason to 
anticipate a moderate crop result, a little 
under the average of recent years. 


BARLEY ACREAGE SLIGHTLY SMALLER. 
Present returns to American Agriculturist 
show a barley area of about 120,000 acres, 
or nearly 5 per cent smaller than that har- 
vested last year. Nearly one-half of this 
reduction is in Cal, where every effort was 
made last fall to sow as much land to 
wheat as possible. The total acreage is re- 
ported at 2,465,000 acres, against 2,584,000 as 
reported last year by the government. 
There is very high promise for the crop in 
every section of importance except Cali- 
fornia. In this state of heavy production 
there was a deficiency of spring rains that 
seriously affected the plant during the 
stage of early growth, and while later con- 
ditions have been more favorable the con- 
dition for the state is still lower than usual 
at this date. 
The following statement shows the acre- 
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age reported this year by states and the 
present condition for each crop: 


RYE AND BARLEY ACREAGE AND CON’D JUNE 1. 


———Rye ——. -—Barle 

Acre-  Gonas Acre- Conde. 

age tion age tion 

New York, 229,000 95 172,000 94 
Pennsylvania, 273,000 93 9,000 90 
Texas, 4,000 91 2,000 90 
Arkansas, 2,000 88 — _ 
Tennessee, _ 12,000 93 2,000 100 
West Virginia, 14,000 90 — oo 
Kentucky, ~ 25,000 88 1,000 90 
Ohio, 39,000 90 21,000 91 
Michigan, 85,000 83 41,000 93 
Indiana, 33,000 88 4,000 60 
Illinois, 61,000 94 13,000 88 
Wisconsin, 196,000 90 253,000 94 
Minnesota, 50,000 81 317,000 94 
Iowa, 53,000 83 337,000 95 
Missouri, 11,000 86 1,000 96 
Kansas, 102,000 80 26,000 70 
Nebraska, 54,000 81 4,000 93 
North Dakota, 3,000 91 201,000 90 
South Dakota, 2,000 80 106,000 90 
California, 40,000 75 821,000 80 
Oregon, 5,000 98 23,000 94 
Washington, 2, 80 38,000 97 
Other, 244,000 90 73,000 90 

Total, 1,539,000 89.3 2,465,000 88.2 





Excellent Outlook for Cranberries. 


So far as can be determined at the open- 
ing of June the outlook for the cranberry 
crop of 1899 is. fair, but not indicative of a 
yield as large as that of last season. Our 
best posted correspondents in all cran- 
berry growing sections having been asked 
to state the conditions this early in the 
season have responded freely and their re- 
plies summarized point to this condition 
of things. In the important Cape Cod ter- 
ritory the water has only recently been re- 
moved from the bogs, and as a rule the 
vines seem to be in fairly promising condi- 
tion. In N J where the season is much 
further advanced, it is possible to arrive 
at a better conclusion, and it seems that 
the vines came through the winter in fair 
to good shape, yet some of American Agri- 
culturist’s best posted correspondents ex- 
press the belief that the yield will be very 
much less than last year, particularly in 
bogs which then produced so heavily. 

The middle of June, however, by no 
means insures a crop of cranberries be- 
cause the trying season is still something 
of the future, including the visitation of 
insect and fungous pests and unfavorable 
climatic conditions. If the cranberry crop 
of Jersey and Mass, formimg the greater 
proportion of the total, should prove de- 
ficient or materially less than last year, 
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something easily possible, this would re- 
sult in a better market for our western 
crop which, though relatively small, seems 
to be increasing year by year. 

Throughout the Jersey cranberry coun- 
ties, including Burlington, Atlantic, Mon- 
mouth, etc, the vines withstood the winter 
fairly well, although American Agricultur- 
ist gets an occasional complaint relative to 
condition when the water was drawn off 
this spring. The weather was cool up to 
almost the first of June, vines starting in- 
differently, followed by later high temper- 
atures. It is altogether too soon to offer 
any predictions as to yield further than to 
say that the present outlook is fair, out 
not brilliant. Some of our correspondents 
express the belief that the Jersey yield will 
not prove nearly as large as last year, but 
this is only surmise at this early stage. Re- 
ports of insects here and there, but neither 
general nor serious. The vines bore 50 
heavily last year this may have some in- 
fluence the coming season, and from a few 
points we receive accounts of possible dam- 
age by frosts late in May. Growers are now 
in excellent control in the way of flowing 
their bogs, so that the plants are as a rule 
well protected during the winter season. 
No doubt some new bogs will come into 
bearing this year, and indications point to 
a large increase in this direction in Bur- 
lington and some other Jersey counties dur- 
ing the next two or three years. 

In Barnstable and Plymouth counties, 
Mass, vines came through the winter in 
good shape, particularly where bogs were 
well flooded, although some reports of win- 
ter kill. Near Hyannis some appearance of 
fireworms, also reports of insect pests in the 
neighborhood of Plymouth, Harwich and 
Bourne. It is too early to venture to give 
an opinion as to the Cape Cod crop, al- 
though present conditions seem to be fairly 
good, particularly on flowed bogs, and out- 
look for coming crop as good as usual at 
this early date. Possible injury by frost 
here and there late in May. The general 
opinion of our Mass correspondents is that 
there will be no material increase in acre- 
age in bearing this year. 


: Fair Promise for Late Cabbage Crop. 


The middle of June finds cabbage grow- 
ers busily engaged in transplanting, and 
while it is too early to know definitely, ap- 
pearances indicate a liberal acreage of fall 
and winter varieties. Inquiry made by 
American Agriculturist in various states 
east and west among prominent growers in 
leading cabbage sections, brings out the 
fact that although the area under this crop 
will be a large one it will not, as a whole, 
show as much increase as might have been 
expected following the season of very high 
prices last winter. Well posted growers 
realize that it is a very easy matter to 
overdo this industry and that a glut next 
season must mean low prices. In numer- 
ous instances, however, our advices indi- 
cate a considerable increase in the area. 

Farmers going into the business exten- 
sively must remember that unusual condi- 
tions prevailed last year. In the first place 
much of the crop was forced on the mar- 
ket at a very early date, owing to poor 
keeping qualities, leaving but a small pro- 
portion of the crop available for late win- 
ter. On top of this came the freeze in the 
south, which shut off supplies of southern 
grown truck, creating an unusually sharp 
demand for northern cabbage, something 
which may not occur again. In some of the 
important cabbage sections of southern 
Wis, northern Il], York state and New 
England, the season to date has not been 
wholly favorable: too much dry weather 
and low temperature, yet rapid progress is 
now being made. 

In the important cabbage-growing sec- 
tions of central and western N Y, the acre- 
age promises to be a full one, in some in- 
stances showing a considerable increase 
over last year. An American Agriculturist 
correspondent in Ontario Co writes more 
early cabbage and less late, plants looking 











fine. In the vicinity of Leroy, Genesee 
Co, acreage apparently a little larger, per- 
haps 10 per cent, according to increase in 
purchases of seed. In Cayuga Co, not much 
cabbage set before the middle of June, with 
a large increase in area around Weedsport. 
A Livingston correspondent reports a 
very small area of early cabbage, 
and a slight increase in winter varieties; 
Broome Co a full acreage. In Syracuse dis- 
tricts winter cabbage is generally set June 
15 to July 1, prospects for a 25 per cent in- 
crease. Cabbage growers in Monroe Co 
fear the business will be overdone, but wili 
probably put in a full acreage. Relating to 
the truck section adjacent to Boston, W. 
W. Rawson, the well-known market gar- 
dener and seed grower, writes us the cab- 
bage crop is looking well, but retarded ow- 
ing to dry weather and possibly a smaller 
acreage, in spite of the Ligh prices which 
prevailed for a time last winter. 

The southern cabbage crop is in many 
sections much smaller than usual. Cab- 
bage is now reaching northern markets 
from Virginia. In the Norfolk territory 
our correspondents report a very short 
crep, here and there not over half the usual 
yield; this is cabbage set out last Nov and 
Dec and now fully matured and being dis- 
tributed. In N C the crop is about all] cut 
and deficient in quantity. Truck farmers 
in S C have marketed their spring crop, 
but seed is now being planted for fall cab- 
bage. Area will be about as usual, not 
particularly heavy, land in good condition. 
The cabbage crop of Marion Co, Fla, was 
entirely destroyed by the freeze of last Feb. 


rr 
Apples Dropping Prematurely—East 
London, Cape Colony, South Africa: With- 
out an examination of a specimen of the ap- 
ples which ‘‘when the size of a small plum, 
turn yellow and drop off,” it would be im- 
possible to tell definitely what the cause is. 
Probably it is caused by the codlin moth, 
or the apple curculio. In either case the 
remedy is the same. The trees should be 
sprayed with paris green (one pound to 250 
gallons of water) in spring soon after the 
blossoms have dropped off, and before the 
young fruits have turned downward. 





Elevating the County Fair. 
*ass’T SEC J. W. FLEMING, OHIO. 





Summed up, fairs are institutions o. 
learning; training schools to instruct the 
mind, to guide the hand and to direct our 
energies toward building up the home, the 
farm, the stockyard and the workshop, and 
nothing should be permitted on the grounds 
‘that is in variance with these purposes. 
In the exhibitions we should bend every 
effort toward securing the best, that our 
schools may be well equipped to impart the 
highest instruction, and incite honorable 
emulation in every department and branch 
of the school. 

Viewing our fairs in this broad light, I 
cannot see that any good excuse can be 
offered for any exceptions in the matter of 
privilege concessions. What possible ad- 
vancement can there be, or what worthy 
example presented by a lottery scheme or 
game of chance, where the patrons are 
promised and expect something for nothing, 
and where the wily operator has shrewdly 
planned they shall not have, but rather has 
planned to first incite curiosity and then 
rob right and left. I care not how innocent 
looking or how interesting in operation 
may be any game of chance or lottery de- 
vice, it should have no place on a fair 
ground, or receive acknowledgment in any 
form, 

Another class of outrageous privileges sold 
and tolerated on many fair grounds is the 
ordinary, miserable side shows, with their 
more miserable and degraded attaches, both 
operators and performers. Ninety-nine 
times out of a hundred, the claim of per- 
former is a misnomer and a disgrace to the 
profession of performers or public enter- 





*Extracts from an address at the recent 
meeting of county fair managers. 


OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 

















tainers, and the whole outfit belongs in the 
category of public nuisances or bunco 
joints, that should be under police surveil- 
lance instead of under the protection of an 
otherwise respectable county agricultural 
society. What a deception! What a traves- 
ty upon education and upon decency! For 
it is well known to us all that most of 
the shows of which I speak are even im- 
moral and indecent; examples unworthy to 
emulate or be set before the younger pa- 
trons of the fair. 

[See additional fair matter on Page 746.] 





Broccoli for Table Use. 
PROF F. A. WAUGH. 





Very few farmers’ families grow their 
own cauliflower, and broccoli is almost 
never seen. Both are fine vegetables when 
taken fresh from the garden and properly 
cooked. Broccoli is a plant very much like 
cauliflower, but not usually making so good 
a head. This is a drawback as far as good 
looks is concerned, but does not hurt the 
vegetable for table use. There is a general 
impression that broccoli and caulifiower ire 
difficult to grow, but this is entirely erron- 
eous, especially as concerns the former. 

Broccoli may be successfully grown by 
the same treatment given early cabbage. 
We are especially fond of the variety Pur- 
ple Cape, which is of superior flavor and ex- 
tremely easy of cultivation. [See Frontis- 
piece.] In general broccoli may be cooked 
like cauliflower and served in the same 
manner, j 

intimal 


Growing Jersey Sweets—in this section 
some of us raise as high as 25,000 hills of 
sweet potatoes yearly. Usually we spread 
our manure broadcast, 8 to 20 tons per 
acre. We then use from 4 cwt to 16 cwt of 
fertilizer in the rows or hills, according to 
the amount of manure used. Some drop it 
in the hills by hand and some use a fer- 
tilizer drill. We usually make hills 2% ft 
by 2% ft or 2% ft by 22 in and then 
only cultivate one way. We use a hiller 
that throws two furrows together at once, 
using two horses. The ridges are about 14 
in high. The sprouts are set with punch 
and tongs; one man sets 10,000 to 25,000 a 
day with some one else to pull the sprouts 
out of the hotbed and a boy to drop them 
for him. One sprout is set in each hill. A 
hole is made in the ridge with the punch 
and the sprout taken by the tongs close to 
the root and then put into the hole as deep 
as possible, leaving the crown out. The dirt 
is packed down firmly around the roots 
with the punch so that a leaf could be 
pulled off before the sprout would leave 
the ridge. That is the test as to whether 
or not it is put in well. We horse hoe 
them several times, leaving the hill or 
ridge as high as possible. We use a horse 
hoe with a knife to shave the ridge down 
and a flange to throw the dirt back. If 
properly used this leaves only about two 
or three inches in width close to the sprout 
to be hoed by hand. From 2 to 12 baskets 
to the hundred hills are raised here. An 
acre contains’ 6000 to 8500 hills.—[H. C. 
Walker, Mullica Hill, N J. 
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FERTILIZERS. 


By EpWArky 8B. VOORHEES, director of the New Jer: 
sey Agricultural Experiment Station. It has been the 
aim of the author to point out the underlying principles 
and to discuss the important subjects connected with the 
use of fertilizer materials. The natural fertility of the 
soil, the functions of manures and fertilizers, and the 

of artificial fertilizers are exhaustively discussed. 
Separate ters are devoted to the various fertilizing 
elements, to the purchase, chemical analyses, methods 
of using fertilizers, and the best fertilizers for each of the 
most important field, garden and rehard crops. 335 pp. $1 
FREE Descriptive Book catalogue on application 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette P1.,New York 














A Shade for a Cultivator. 
J. L. IRWIN. 





Buy a large, strong, cotton umbrella, hav- 
ing a stout handle without knob or hook at 
the end. Take a 2x4 about 3 ft long and 
bore a hole a little larger in diameter than 
the handle of the umbrella in the center 
of the board and about two-thirds through. 
Take a block (2x4) a foot long and bore a 
corresponding hole through its center and 
spike to the first in such a way that the 
holes will correspond. Take another block 
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SHADE IN POSITION. 


somewhat shorter and do likewise with “it, 
thus making a hole six inches deep. This 
is used as a socket for the umbrella handle, 
By wedging it can be held firmly in place. 

The shade is now ready to be mounted 
on the cultivator, Much depends on the 
kind of frame the cultivator has as to the 
mode of attaching it. There is such a va- 
riety of cultivators that it would be useless 
to describe any particular one. In almost 
every case, however, the machines are put 
up in such a way that by taking a 2x4 cor- 
responding in length to the longest of the 
standards, boring half-inch holesin the end of 
each and putting in bolts six or eight inches 
in length. the device can be securely fasten- 
ed. Set the standard in the desired position 
acrogs the frame. Then beneath the frame 
put the second 2x4. Put in, the bolts and 
tighten up the nuts as much as possible. If 
desired more than two bolts can be put in, 
but two will prove sufficient on most ma- 
chines. Most machines have the seat back 
of the shade, instead of in front of it, as 
shown in the illustration. 

There may be some other mode that will 
suit the machine you are using. If so, use it. 
The main idea is to have a shade. It is 
folly to endanger life and health by over- 
heating and sunstroke, when a trifling ex- 
pense and a little work will insure safety 
and comfort. The only great difficulty is 
the wind, but the need of a shade is not 
great with .a good breeze blowing. The 
umbrella may then be taken down or low- 
ered, 
















Patrons of Husbandry. 


NEW YORK. 


Jefferson county Pomona grange held its 
quarterly session with South Rutland val- 
ley grange June 7. The attendance was 
the largest ever known for the June meet- 
ing, 436 Patrons partaking of a fine dinner. 
This grange has a membership of 141. 
‘Watertown, the largest grange in the 
county, was represented by 84 members. 
Eighteen of the 31 granges in the county 
Were represented. Warren Rogers, chair- 
man of the le~islative committee, reported 
that there will be a meeting of the legisla- 
tive committee of the subordinate granges 
Some time in September to consider pro- 
posed farm legislation. Reports were re- 
ceived from many granges, all encouraging. 
How to make the subordinate grange in- 
teresting was one of the subjects for dis- 
cussion; good roads next claimed attention. 
It was the opinion of many that a more 
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thorough enforcement of existing road laws 
would improve them. All favor good roads, 
but don’t want to be taxed to death to 
build them. The taxing of savings bank 
deposits claimed some attention. The Pa- 
trons fire relief ass’n carries risks to the 
amount ef more than _ $8,000,000 divided 
among more than 4000 policy holders. 
Wayne Co council held its annual meet- 
ing June 7 at Lincoln, there being a good 
attendance from adjoining granges, Pal- 
myra leading with a four-horse load. In 
the absence of Master J. O. Wadsworth, 
Worthy State Master E. B. Norris presided. 
The business meeting in the forenoon 
showed the county, so far as heard from, 
in favor of changing the council to a Po- 
mona grange. Brother Clark spoke in fa- 
vor of this and W. M. Norris made a 
strong speech in its favor. At the after- 
noon session the address of welcome was 
made by J. R. Peacock, response by R. N. 


Backus; papers, addresses, etc, by T. J. 
Bridges, Mrs 8S. N. Judd of Canton and 
Miss L. Baird. Officers elected included 


master, Gilbert P. Norton of Lakeside; lec- 
turer, Mrs R. T. Stoddard of Palmyra; 
steward, C, A. Bates of Savannah; secre- 
tary, Mrs E. B. Norris of Sodus. 





Forest Worms Very Destructive. 
E. P. POWELL, NEW YORK. 





The terrible invasion of forest worms 
into central New York has given us an im- 
mense amount of extra work, when the 
battle has been fought out. But I am 
sorry to say the fight has gone by default 
in favor of the worms in the majority of 
orchards. The mischief was increased by 
the presence in full numbers of the tent 
caterpillar. These can be easily disposed 
of with fire, but the forest worms make no 
nests. They eat over a wide range and eat 
clean. They travel from tree to tree and 
when you think them subdued they turn 
up in double force elsewhere. They first 
appear on plum, then on apple trees. But 
the battle to clean these trees was hardly 
on when they were found to be all over 
the maples. The leaves soon looked like 


bits of rags dangling from the limbs. The 
army could be heard all night. 
We killed with torch, with arsenical 


spray, with kerosene spraying. But paris 
green does little good, and kerosene must 
be used cautiously. I found it necessary to 
go over all trees with mittens soaked in 
kerosene and crush the worms. They lay 
in great masses on the limbs at noon. In 
this way by half a dozen repeated killings 
my grounds were kept nearly free of mis- 
chief. Suddenly I found that they had 
gone around and were coming in on the 
other side. They had already terribly de- 
foliated my street maples. We climbed 
and fought with gloves, again and again. 
Tall ash trees alternate with my maples. 
These leaf out about May 15. It was im- 
possible to climb them. It was too late to 
put tar bands about the base. But ash 
trees are tough and vital. They will leaf 
out again all right. The maples will look 
ragged all summer. Forests in sight of us 
are as bare of foliage as in winter. 

This I have learned, that the worms will 
not touch the Norway maples nor Weirs’ 
cut-leaved maple, and as a rule they avoid 
the soft maples. They do not. attack 
catalpa or English elms or persimmon or 
pawpaw and dislike the pear and cherry. 
They attack furiously apple, quince, plum, 
maple, elm, ash and oak trees. They will 
invade a raspberry patch if not watched, 
but do not eat the blackberry or straw- 
berry. The sweet cherries they much pre- 
fer to the sour. ‘I conclude from my ob- 
servations of all sorts of insects that the 
Norway maple is our best street tree, as 
well as the grandest lawn tree in exist- 
ence. When the worm entered my rasp- 
berries we resorted to hand picking every 
morning. My crops .-are safe, but there 
are not a few who have lost all their ap- 
ples. It will very decidedly reduce the ap- 
ple output for central New York. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Farmers Hopeful and Progressive. 








In Salem Co, southwestern Jersey, I find 
things have suffered much for want of rain, 
the drouth not being broken until late last 
week. Hay cannot be more than half a 
crop all through this county and the price 
is steadily advancing. Wheat was hurt by 
winter’s ice and now further injury has 
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been done by drouth, so that our most ex- 


perienced wheat growers hardly expect 
more than 50 per cent of 2% crop. An out- 
sider coming through this county for the 
first time would be surprised at the amount 
of wheat that is still grown. The late ad- 
vance in price and the prospective wheat 
values largely compensate for a short crop. 
Corn is looking very well as a general thing 
and the late rain will help out potatoes, 
which promised ‘to be almost a failure. 
Considerable milk is shipped from this 
section and nets farmers 2 to 2%c per qt, 
or almost twice as much as the shippers 
get further back in the country in Pa and 
N Y. Early truck has suffered from the 
drouth, and last week strawberries dried 
up so that they sold for 3c per qt. To the 
superficial observer it would seem that the 
season is most discouraging, but farmers 
who kept tue cultivator going, thus mak- 
ing a mulch on top of the soil to prevent 
the water from evaporating, complain but 
little. The way in which farmers generally 
are bracing up is encouraging. In spite of 
the dry spell, I find them generally full of 
grit, determined to make the best of things 
and hopeful of the future. The more I 
travel among our New Jersey farmers the 
more impressed am I with the advantages 
and possibilities of agriculture in this state, 
with its nearness to markets. It is true, 
however, that there is much light and 
sandy land in Jersey, and therefore the in- 
terest in irrigation of both grass and farm 
crops is on the increase. The articles pub- 
lished on this subject by American Agri- 
culturist are read with avidity and many 
suggestions I find carried out. The N J 
experiment station at New Brunswick has 
also done good work in this direction, and 
farmers seem to think a good deal of the 
station. I find its bulletins and reports in 
the homes of many farmers, and yet there 
are thousands of others who do not make 
any use of the important knowledge thus 
freely offered by the experiment station. 
[Myron Pease, Agent. 


West Amwell, Hunterdon Co, June 12— 


June has opened very hot and dry. Clover 
is wilting and will have to be cut soon or 
leaves will drop; it will make a scant haif 
crop. Timothy is not growing and without 
immediate rains timothy and oats will be 
light crops. Corn where it is up looks well. 
Many tomato plants were lost in setting. 
Cabbages are fair, Much trouble experienc- 
ed in getting a stand of lima beans, Early 
peas now being picked. Bush beans grow- 
ing nicely. Cherries in market. Apples 
vary greatly, some trees bearing full and 
others scarcely any. Butter 16c per lb, eggs 
16c per doz. Sweet corn comes up poorly. 











Farm Wagon for only $19.95. 


In order to introduce their Low Metal Wheels 
with Wide Tires, the Empire Manufacturing Com- 

any, Quincy, Ill., have placed upon the market a 
Farmer's Handy Wagon, sold at the low price of 
$19.95. The wagon is only 25 inches high, fitted 
with 24 and 30 inch wheels with 4 inch tire. 





This wagon is made of best material through- 
out, and really costs but a trifle more than a set of 
new wheels and fully guaranteed for one year. 
Catalogue giving a full description will be mailed 
upon application by the Empire Manufacturin 
Co., Quincy, Ill., who also will furnish me 
wheels at low prices made any size and width of 
tire to fit any axle. 


EverY M OTHER 


Haveit in theHouse 


to cure the many ailments which will occur 

every family. Itis for Internal as much as Ex- 
ternal use. Dropped on sugar suffering children 
love it for colds, coughs, colic, cramps and pains, 


Johnson’s Anodyne Liniment, 


Originated in 1810 by an old 
Itis still the leading feeaty remedy. You can trust 
i e, soot tisfying. 


what time endorses. Sa . 
Our book Care of Sick Room, mailed free. 
Price 35c. 1.5. JOHNSON & Co., Boston, Mass, 








STENOGRAPHY fezxxzsne, eas 


taught Y. 

at Eastman, Poughkee N.Y. Young men and wom. 
en carefully prepared for business pursuits. Situations 
furnished. Catalogue rree. C.C. GAINES, Box 4%, 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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Some Southern Counties—In common 


with all other counties in the state Camden 
is suffering from the lack of rainfall. Small 
fruits are most seriously injured, but hay 
and garden crops are cut short. Around 
Arcora where large quantities of straw- 
berries, raspberries and blackberries are 
raised, growers are much discourageJ.—- 
In Atlantic Co, much the same conditions 
prevail. In the fruit growing sections grow- 
ers are making every effort to conserve 
moisture by frequent shallow culture. A 
great many plantations still give promise of 
a fair crop. Some blackberries are in moder- 
ately good condition, but neglected fields 
will yield little or no fruit. The effect of 
last winter’s freeze on the peach trees is 
now more apparent than ever. Many are 
entirely dead and those with just enough 
vitality to start feebly in spring when mois- 
ture was abundant will not survive the 
drouth, Pears promise well, and apples will 
be a fair crop. Gardeners who supply At- 
lentic City cannot keep up with the de- 
mand. The drouth has caused greatly de- 
creased yield. 


A Most Disastrous Drouth—Owing to 


the protracted dry weather, crops have suf- 
fered very severely, some of them beyond 
hope of recovery, even though it should 
rain some. The strawberry crop is cut off 
in the middle of one of the most promising 
yields known for years and this ioss to 
growers of that fruit will be very heavy. 
Plants that are set now, whether of to- 
mato for late crop, or cabbage will be re- 
tarded. Early potatoes in the southern 
sections greatly reduced in yield. The staple 
crop, hay, is also sadly affected. It is doubt- 
ful if there will be a half crop of the mixed 
grasses, clover and timothy, and it is too 
late now for rain to make up the loss even 
to the late grasses. Of course what af- 
fects the hay crop has also shortened pas- 
ture, and farmers and dairymen who are 
derending upon grass instead of forage 
creps for maintaining their dairy are put to 
it to maintain their milk supply. ‘This ex- 
perience should lead them more generally to 
the cultivation of forage crops. By this 
ccurse a dairy can be carried usually with- 
cut much dependence upon the old-time 
pasture field and the land be in a far bet- 
ter condition for other crops. The wheat 
cror is also below an average good year. 
A short hay crop may lead farmers to take 
better core of their corn fodder.—[Frank- 
lin Dye. 

Guernsey Breeders Meet—The Guernsey 
breeders’ association held ‘its first country 
meeting of the season May 31 at the home 
of E. T. Gill of Haddonfield. Mr Gill is the 
owner of a very fine herd of Guernseys, per- 
haps second to none of its size in the coun- 
try. It is especially notable as containing 
Imported Glenwood Girl and five of her 
daughters with butter records of over 500 
Ibs in one year. There is a uniformity 
abaut his cattle seldom seen in so large a 
number, especially in their udders and size 
of their teats. A slight tendency to run to 
beef may possibly be a just criticism of 
them. Dr Neale of the N J experiment sta- 
tiom read a paper on breeding Guernsey 
cattle in Scotland by John C. Higgins, con- 
sul at Dundee, and a member of the asso- 
ciation. An essay on Practical difficulties 
in herd testing, by Prof C. L. Penny of 
Del agricultural college, presented in a 
strong light the variations which every- 
where present themselves to the tester. 
The general discussion which followed the 
reading of the papers was largely confined 
to diseases of dairy stock, in which Dr 
Neale took the leading part. Mr Higgins’s 
paper intimated that in Scotland sufficient 
remedies had been found for such diseases 
as abortion and milk fever. Chloral hydrate 
was mentioned as the remedy for milk 
fever, at which Dr Neale expressed sur- 
prise and no one thought it entirely reliable. 
As for abortion, it was stated that the only 
positive remedy is to let it wear itself out. 
A herd becomes immune by having the dis- 
ease and letting it run out, just as in other 
diseases. Animals are made immune by 
producing the disease in them by vaccina- 
tion. The meeting was a marked success. 


CANADA. 


The Fruits of Ontario is the title of an 
interesti.g document of 96 pages by L. 
Weeolverton, secretary of the Ontario fruit 
experiment stations, just published by the 
department of agriculture at Toronto. It 
jllustrates each of the standard and newer 
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fruits now grown in this province and gives 
brief descriptions. and interésting notes as 
to quality and market value. We presume 
our subscribers in Canada can obtain a 
copy of the book free upon application to 
the above address. It is certainly an in- 
teresting and trustworthy report. 


NEW YORK. 





Clay, Onondaga Co, June 13—Tent cater- 
pillars have been very numerous and some 
orchards which have not been attended to 
are nearly defoliated. A few Colorado 
beetles are seen, but not as many as in 
former years. A heavy thunder shower, 
accompanied by the heaviest wind known 
here in years, passed over this section the 
night of the 7th. A number of outbuildings 
were blown over, chimneys blown down and 
shade and fruit trees shorn of limbs. Win- 
ter wheat generally bids fair for a good 
yield. Spring grain is doing well. Miss 
Mary Porter is building a large tobacco 
shed. 


Durham, Greene 
are suffering 


Co, 
for 


June 12—Crops 
lack of rain. 
Winter grain looks fairly well, but 
grass and oats promise light re- 
turns. Corn came up nicely and looks weil. 
Farmers are cultivating corn and potatoes 
and fighting the billions of forest worms 
that are infesting apple and maple trees. 
These worms have made terrible havoc in 
some localities about here. C. De Witt has 
a piece of woods of six or eight acres that 
is as bare of foliage as in midwinter. The 
apple crop must be light because of this 
pest. 

Forest and Orchard Pests have been 
very much in evidence throughout many 
N Y counties. In a recent special bulletin 
sent out by State Entomologist Felt com- 
plaints are noted of the destructive work 
of forest tent caterpillars, especially on 
such shade trees as the maple. This pest 
has done considerable damage in Seneca, 
Delaware, Jefferson, Monroe and Yates 
counties, apple aphis is reported a serious 
pest in Columbia and the grapevine flea- 
beetle in evidence in Yates and Dutchess 
counties. No considerable complaint of po- 
tato bugs; while these are appearing in 
moderate numbers in many sections they 
are under fairly good control. 


Florida, Montgomery Co, June 12—The 
drouth is very severe, hardly enough rain 
to moisten the top of the ground since snow 
melted. Corn is the only crop that is grow- 
ing and many pieces need rain. Grass will 
be a short crop. Farmers who sold their 
hay for $5 to 6 per ton last winter wish that 
they had kept it. Worms are very bad on 
apple trees. 


Gansevoort, Saratoga Co, June 12—The 


new barn of Shurter Bros is nearing com- 
pletion. The long drouth is affecting the 
meadows .and also oats, which will be a 
very light crop. About the usual acreage of 
corn and potatoes has been planted, and 
farmers are now cultivating them. Beef is 
scarce and high, 6c 1 w and 9c d w. Hay is 
higher and will continue to advance. 


Galway, Saratoga Co, June 12—Dry 
weather is still prevailing. Hay is likely to 
be short. Old hay is bringing from $9 to 12 
in Saratoga. Worms are very destructive 
in apple and shade trees. Wool is bringing 
17c for unwashed. Lambs are worth from 
$35.50 to 4 per head, Calves bring 5%c per 
lb 1 w. Butter is very plentiful at 1l6&c. 
Worms are working in some oat and corn 
fields. Highways are being improved and 
side paths constructed. 


Hinsdale, Cattaraugus Co, June 13—The 
weather for three weeks has been unusual- 
ly dry, but with two or three severe thunder 
storms. Sowing and planting are nearly 
finished. Many are planting ar increased 
acreage of potatoes. There are many cav- 
bage plants, but the dry weather has kept 
them from being set.~ Grass is looking well 
and promises a good crop. Small fruits set 
well, but are dropping considerably. The 
apple crop is uncertain; some orchards 
have none and some a good many. Wild 
strawberries ripening. Eggs are 13c per 
doz and butter 20c per Ib. 


Moores Mills, Dutchess Co, June 12— 
Drouth is becoming serious. Hay crop will 


be very short; also oats and early potatoes. 
At the Clover Valley stock farm the clover 
is being cut, and wheat fed to the dairy 
stock for a forage crop. .Corn -is 


being 








worked thoroughly, it being the crop now to 
be depended on. 


Le Ray, Jefferson Co, June 12—Grain 
looks fine. Oats bring 35c per bu. V. Haas 
is shipping dressed calves from Evans Mills. 
Some millet is being sowed. Eggs 138c, but- 
ter lic. 


Ontario, Wayne Co, June 12—The outlook 
for fruit in this section is much better than 
was predicted in early spring. Some com- 
plaint of the fruit dropping badly is made 
in some sections. Spraying has been quite 
general this spring. Crops generally are 
looking well. Stock of all kinds seems to 
sell well. Cows, horses and sheep higher 
than a year ago. Lambs bring $4 per head. 
A new creamery started at Ontario Center 
is interesting farmers who are keeping 
many cows. One of the best meetings of 
the county council, P of H, was held at 
Lincoln, June 7. Officers for the year were 
chosen and many questions discussed, 
among them the forming of a Pomona 
grange. Many who were opposed now seem 
to favor it and it is expected that at the 
December council a majority will be found 
in favor of changing from council to a 
Pomona, 

Southold, Suffolk Co, June 13—Weather 
very dry, injuring the hay crop very mate- 
rially and causing some damage to pas- 
tures where soil is light. Planted crops 
seem to be growing and doing nicely. As- 
paragus growers are cutting more than4ast 
season. and getting much better ‘prices. 
Potatoes have broken the record in coming 
up and are looking extra nice, with scarce- 
ly an exception. Acreage is very large. 
Corn and oats are making rapid growth 
despite the dry weather. The horse trade 
seems to be dull. Cows are scarce and high, 


ordinary stock bringing $60 each. Wheat 
straw short, but heavy. 

Sangerfield, Oneida Co, June 13—The 
mitk producers are very hopeful of the 


FS MPA being able to place the business 
in better shape before fall. Assessors in 
going around do not find farmers making 
any improvements for them to report to 
the state board. The condition of farming 
does not permit anything new. 


Stillwater, Saratoga Co, June 13—Hay 
crop is seriously affected by drouth. Crops 
generally are looking fairly well. Much 
corn has had to be replanted. Reuben Brit- 
ten has raised a new barn on his Easton 
farm.~The Wing cottage is undergoing ex- 
tensive improvements, Irving Mathers takes 
the cream which Charles Thompson collects 
and brings to the ferry, to the Mechanics- 
ville creamery. Work has begun on the 
Stillwater and Schuylerville electric road. 
Grape vines are budding out already; many 
were winter killed. "Meadow mice have kill- 
ed a large number of fruit trees. John A. 
Quackenbush is buying wool... Unwashed 
wool is 18c, washed 24c, butter is 18c, eggs 
16c. 
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East Goshen, Chester Co, June 12—The 


farmers are busy working corn and pota- 
toes, and both of these crops are growing 
well. Potato bugs are numerous. There are 
some indications of fly in wheat. The out- 
look for fruit of all kinds is good at 
present, Strawberries are plentiful and of 
good quality; price is low. 


Phoenixville, Chester. Co, June 12—Old 


hay has been sold close and the quantity 
remaining on hand by the time the new 
crop is harvested will be limited. The 
query is, Can farmers buy hay next spring 
for the price that they sold at this spring? 
Farmers have been passing through the 
hand-shaking ordeal with the various can- 
didates who call upon them, all anxious to 
serve the best interests of the farmers. 
Isaac Tripp, the newly elected supervisor 
of this district, is busily engaged grading 
a piece of road preparatory to macadam- 
izing it, He proposes to macadamize the 
road leading from his place to the borough 
line, a distance of something over a mile. 
He has bought a lot of new pipe to replace 
the old wooden trunks across the roads. 
Mr Tripp certainly believes in permanent 
improvements. 


York Co—-The 
quite as large as usual, but they came up 
well and are growing nicely. Bugs are bad. 
Wheat generally looks well and has made 
a splendid growth in the last two weeks. 
The fly has done very little damage in this 


potato acreage is nof 











section this spring, and prospects are good 
for an average yield. The acreage is larger 
than usual. A ld@rge percentage of apples 
have fallen, but there are. still enough left 
for a good crop. Very few of the farmers 
here spray their orchards. Nearly, all 
farmers use weeders. Pigs and shotes are 
scarce and high, but pork is low. 


In Wyoming and Lackawanna Counties 


—Much of this section is engaged in milk 
production, At Laplume, two miles from 
Wyoming, there is an extensive condens- 
ing factory run by the Scranton dairy 
company. About a mile from Wyoming 
is a collecting station for the Lackawanna 
dairy company, a rival concern, supplying 
the city of Scranton with milk. This is 
hauled to the city by teams. At Nicholson, 
five miles. the other way, is another con- 
densing factory, and in West Nicholson a 
butter factory where an excellent quality 
of butter is made. Much of this is retailed 
through the small towns at 20c per lb by the 
year,.delivered at the house. About the 
only money crops aside from milk are po- 
tatoes and fruit. A few are engaged in 
general market gardening. About the usual 
acreage of potatoes. But little corn plant- 
ed for the grain, but fully the usual amount 
for the silo. Nearly all of the farmers claim 
that there is no money in the old methods 
of promiscuous farming, and yet there are 
a few who do not take the Agriculturist, 
who are trying to make a living by the 
same old methods that their fathers used. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Melville, Suffolk Co, June 12—Weather 
very dry and the prospect for hay very 
pocr; not half a crop expected, and weedy 
at that. Rye crop is about half of what 
it was last year. Wheat is short. Pota- 
toes look well. Corn has not come up very 
well; it has been too cold and dry. Pros- 
pect for fruit fair; cherries very abundant, 
apples fair, pears not set very well. C. 
Carman has a fine prospect for peaches, 
trees all full. 


The Milk Market. 








At New York, the market is in about the 
same condition as noted a week ago, prices 
unchanged, exchange 2c p qt, surplus $1.09 
p can of 40 qts. 

Receipts by rail and other sources in 40-qt 
cans for week ended June 12 were as follows: 


Fluid Con- 

milk Cream densed 
NY.LE& West RR, 29,258 1,363 590 
N Y¥ Central. 5,940 185 362 
N Y. Ont & West, . 40,146 3,638 _ 
West Shore, 12,023 1,466 294 
N Y, Sus and West, 12,104 178 67 
NY & Putnam, 3.661 _ —_ 
New Haven & H, 8,862 16 — 
Del, Lack & West, 38,339 784 _ 
Long Isiand, 21 _ > 
N J Central, 1.792 3& — 
HRT Co, 2,772 98 — 
Lehigh Valley, 7,217 196 16 
Other sources, 4.340 _ _ 

ng, oan oniie 
Total receipts, 177,535 7,961 1,329 
Daily av this week, 25.362 1,137 196 
Daily av last week, 25,454 1,118 165 
Cor week last year, 24,132 649 142 

Milk Notes. 


A shipper at this station, a New York 
dealer, wrote me to deliver him no more 
milk until further notice, saying milk flush 
and no use for it. I replied if he did not 
receive my milk immediately all the milk 
at this station would go to the butter fac- 
tory. In three days I received notice to 
bring .my milk.as usual, as he-had found 
a place for it. At a meeting of the Camp- 
ville (N Y) branch of the F S M P A reso- 
lutions were unanimously adopted indors- 
ing the work of the executive committee 
and approving the action of the directors 
of the central ass’n in fixing a fair price 
for our milk and giving notice to all pur- 
chasers that after a date in the future, 
to be fixed, they cannot have the milk at 
less price.—[J. J. Belknap, Secretary. 

What are farmers, dairymen and milk 
Producers to believe from the conflicting 
reports? June is passing and nothing seems 
being done. A newspaper article claims 
milk is higher. this spring than last and 
prices are regulated by the price of cheese. 
I have always heard before that butter is 
the standard. At this station farmers are 
obliged to keep the surplus. The contrac- 
tors claim they want richer milk and the 
Price is away down to 54c for May. We are 
Teady to stand by any reasonable order 
from the F S M P A and take the conse- 
@uences; as things could not be much 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


worse. [Butter, cheese and milk values 
are all interdependent. Ed.] 

Some interesting facts were brought out 
at the recent Cortland (N Y) meeting of 
the Syracuse and Binghamton division of 
the Lackawanna route union. Pres Wool- 
ston called for reports relative to the situa- 
tion at various stations, and with one or 
two exceptions these indicated members 
were dissatisfied with present milk prices 
and determined to stand for the action of 
the executive committee. Farmers at Tully 
and McGrawville had withdrawn milk, ow- 
ing to the demands of contractors; a build- 
ing and equipment at the point first named 
had been bought for the purpose of con- 
verting milk into butter and cheese. At 
Marathon the members of the local section 
are agitating the project of buying a site 
and erecting a factory. New Woodstock 
reported a membership of 94, representing 
200 cans of milk; Solon with 30 members is 
naturally dissatisfied with the present price 
of 54c p can of 40 qts, and so with Freetown, 
where conditions are the same. Resolu- 
tions were adopted at this Cortland meet- 
ing indorsing the action of the executive 
committee of the F S M P A and looking 
toward further co-operation. 


The Hop Crop and Market. 





At New York, the hot weather is work- 
ing both ways for hop growers. While, in 
connection with the dry spell, it is retard- 
ing somewhat the growth of the plants, it 
is also causing an increased consumption 
of beer, which in turn is paving the way 
for more extensive buying by brewers. 
The market, therefore, shows a strong 
tendency and prices are firmer in the city 
and country. Our local reports indicate 
the progress of the growing crop. 

CURRENT PRICES AT NEW YORK CITY. 


N Y state crop of 1898, choice 16@17 
prime, 14@15 
low to medium, 10@13 

N Y state, crop of 1897, choice, 8@11 

Pacific coast, crop of 1898, choice, 16@18 
prime, 14@15 
low to medium, 10@13 

Pacific coast crop of 1897, 6@11 

German crop of 1898, 47@55 
The domestic receipts and exports and 

imports (foreign) of hops at New. York 

compare thus: 
Week Cor Since Same 
ending week Septl time 
June6é lastyr °98 lastyr 


Domestic receipts, bales, 942 642 
Exports to Europe, 172 2 102,332 87,853 
Imports from Europe, 10 3 2,663 5,477 

The revenue collected on fermented liq- 
uors during April, according to govern- 
ment figures, amounted to $5,503,797, as 
compared with 3,248,736 during the corre- 
sponding month a year ago. Of the total, 
the barrel tax was 5,491,274 this year and 
3,240,511 last year. Taking into considera- 
tion that the tax is now double that of a 
year ago, the actual business shows up less 
than last year, though’ there is an increase 
of more than half a million dollars over 
the previous month. 

MALONE, Franklin Co, N Y—Hops have 
wintered as well as usual in this locality. 
Vines are backward on account of unfa- 
vorable weather. The acreage poled is one- 
fourth more than last year, and a few new 
yards have been set. More than the usual 
effort is being made by growers to produce 
a good crop of hops. There is a call for 
old olds and several lots have changed 
hands at $2 to 3 per bale. About 2000 bales 
of all growths still remain in this county. 

NEw BERLIN, Chenango Co, N Y—The 
loss by winterkill will be a low percentage. 
Vine is arming strong and growth exceed- 
ingly healthy. Work,  seasonable and 
prompt, in the yards is forwarding growth 
and will give the plants a fine chance for 
setting heavy. Most yards are well ma- 
nured or phosphated, and as the season is 
favorable for development give a most 
promising appearance. Acreage will not 
exceed last year, but the crop prospect ex- 
ceeds ’98 at this time. 

OTSEGO, Otsego Co, N Y—The market for 
choice grades of hops has been firmer the 
past were”. lic having been paid for sev- 
eral growths. As the season advances, 
growers complain of winterkilled yards, 
and many old yards are being plowed up. 
New yards look well. 

SHaron, Schoharie Co, N Y—Hops look 
poorly, being badly winterkilled. Many 
yards are being plowed up after the poles 
were set and the yard grubbed. The pros- 
pect for a crop is poor, the vines being very 
uneven. 


145,575 123,174 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertising, 
FIVE CENTS A WORD. 
CIRCULATION, 72,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 





Subscribers will find this department one of the most 
valuable in the paper. Ata very small cost one can adver- 
tise poultry, dogs and live stock of all kinds, seeds, fruits 
and vegetables, help or situations wanted. fact, any- 
thing to sell or buy. 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, or a number, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and -advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. ‘ 

Copy must be received Friday to guarantee insertion 
in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All advertisements will be set in pearl type, thus making 
a small adv. as noticeable asa large one. 

The rate for the “farmers’ exchange” advertising is 
only five ceuts a word each insertion. 


Address 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 








“LIVE STOCK. 


YY Bt ED -thertere Cows, heifers or calves. Must be high- 
graded or pure-bred. J. 8. DOWNIE, Oneonta, N. Y. 


DP fog me tg St. Lambert and Combination, for sale—6 cows, 7 
heifers, 18 bulls. 8. E. NIVIN, Landenburg, Pa. 


CBgcEss Berkshire, Chester, Poland pigs, $5 each. ARTHUR 


McCAIN, Warrington, N.J. 
| baied White Belgian Hares. F. COVENTRY, Ridge Mills, N.Y, 


FRUITS AND VECETABLES. 


RIMSON Clover Seed. New crep, perfectly pure; ready June 
25th. Price on application, stating quantity. wanted. R. 8. 
JOHNSTON, Box 3, Stockley, Del. 


Cy PEAS and Velvet’Beans. Write for prices. 
WILSON, Washington, Db. C. 


Bock wBe { grain wanted, send sample with price. JAMES 
CASE, Coichester, Conn. 


ECCS AND POULTRY. 


pas Netting at 38c¢ per 100 square feet. “Small mesh for 
chicks, 75c.” Send for samples and prices delivered. JAMES 
CASE, Colchester, Conn. 24 


) ey Eggs and Spring. Chickens wanted. Write particulars 
and prices. JAMES CASE, Colchester, Conn. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


S%* Steel Tools Free to every farmerthat will induce his 
Hardware Merchant to buy one dozen Russell Staple Pullers 
from his Jobber. Write at once for §particulars. RUSSELL 


HbDW.& IMP. MFG. CU., 1820 Grand Avenue, Kansas Ciy, Mo. 
PA Tere ~<Agetone and Wescign. STANTON WEAVER, 


Attorney, Washington, D. 


Os paid for old.American newspapers. J. WHITTLE, 93 
Broadway, New York. 

















CAPT. E. A. 


























Additional Produce Markets. 


CONNECTICUT—At Hartford, potatoes 
60@65c p bu, peas $175@2 p bu, pie plant 
1%c p lb, asparagus 10@12c, bunch beets 50c 
p dz, cucumbers 75c@1, mint 40c p dz bchs, 
parsley 50c, radishes 15c, spinach 50c p bu, 
lettuce 40c p dz, beet greens 40c p bu, dan- 
delions 40c. Dressed fowls 12@14c p Ib, 
spring ducks 20@22c, broilers 1@1 25 p pr, 
best beef 8 50@8 75 p 100 lbs, pork rib 6, 
dressed veal 10@lic. Oats 35@37c p bu, 
loose hay \13@15 p ton. . 


At New Haven, old potatoes 70@85c p bu, 
new $3 75@4 25 p bbl, onions 80@90c p bu, 
rutabagas 50c, lettuce 40@5@c p dz, new. 
beets 50c p dz, spinach 1@1 25 p bbl, kale 
50@60c. Fresh eggs 17@18c p dz, chickens 190 
@lic p 1b 1 w, 13@14c d w, roosters 7@8c 1 w. 
Bran 17@17 50 p ton, middlings 17@18, loose 
hay 16@17, baled 17@18, oat straw 8, rye 
straw 9. 





A Pan-American Director—F. W. Tay- 


lor of the university of Neb, the director of 
agriculture, horti- 





culture,- -forestry 
and irrigation at 
the late -Trans- 
Mississippi expo- 
sition at Omaha, 
has just been ap- 
pointed director 
of the department 
_of exhibits and 
concessions for 
the Pan-Amz2ri- 
can exposition at 
buffalo. Mr Tay- 
lor begins his 
duties June 1, re- 
signing his posi- 
tion at the uni- 
versity. This ts a 
substantial 1 >cog- 
nition of his suc- 
cess at the Trans-Mississippi exposition 
where his work was highly complimented. 
He is a young man full of vigor and idegs, 
and will do himself and his state credit in 
his new position. 














F. W. TAYLOR. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND< 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 
























































Wheat Corn Oats 
Cash or spot 
1899 | 1898 | 1899] 1898 | 1899 | 1898 
sf —_— ] a | —__. 
Chicago ......... 75 | 85 | .04 | 32%] 2414) 24%, 
New York ...... 805) .90 4014! .36 3044} 2914 
Boston ..........) — — 4346] « 335%) ..34 
Toledo ..........] .77 | 94 34 | .32 26 | .26 
St Louis........- 75 | .85 33 | 31 2444] .25 
Minneapolis ...| .7354} .90 30%] 31 2584) .26 
London ......... 8644) .12 46 | 47 — _ 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 
No 2 grades Wheat Corn Oats 
Re icdesiiel 15% 33% 23% 
ee 73 344, ne 
PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN US AND CANADA. 
This week | Last week | One yr ago 
Wheat, bu, 27,617 ,000 26,185,000 19,682,000 
COGN . cece 13,211,000 13,302,000 21,445,000 
Oats .....60. 8,048,000 8,236,000 7,113,000 








At Chicago, moderate activity has pre- 
vailed in the wheat market with the ten- 
dency one of weakness much of the time, 
there being a slight recovery from last 
week’s low point of 73%c p bu for July 
delivery. The monthly crop report of Sta- 
tistician John Hyde, U S dep’t of agri, made 
public June 10, places the average condition 
of spring wheat on June 1 at 91.4, compar- 
ed with American Agriculturist’s report 
printed in our paper last week of 91.9. The 
gov’t report places winter wheat at 67.3 or 
3% points below our own estimate. Apply- 
ing the gov’t figures of condition to acreage, 
trade estimates make the coming crop 
some 540,000,000 bu winter and spring. <A 
week ago American Agriculturist intimat- 
ed that present returns indicated as a max- 
imum possibility 550,000,000 bu, 

Operators in corn are greatly interested 
in crop conditions, but not disposed to 
trade heavily in futures. The market has 
continued tame, rather narrow and some- 
what easy in tone’on the basis of 33%@34c 
p bu for July and 34@34%4c for Sept. Sales 
of corn to be delivered in May, 1900, are 
noted a little under 35c. Recent sales 
by sample include choice yellow and white 
at 33% @34%c, No 3 mixed 33@34c, low 
grades 25 D3ic. 

The oats market has proved a quiet af- 
fair, prices remaining close to the level of 
23%c p bu for No 2 mixed, July delivery, 
and 2ic for Sept; the last named of course 
contemplates oats from new crop. The 
shipping demand for old oats is fair, but 
not urgent, part of this for export account. 

Rye lapsed into a state of dullness and 
under a lack of support grew weak and a 
Shade lower. No 2 in store 56%c p bu, No 
3 55@55%c. Futures neglected with Sept 
nominally 53144¢@54c. 

With warm weather at hand maltsters 
are showing an indisposition to take much 
barley. This intensifies an already quiet 
market, and prices remain nearly at a 
standstill, good te choice quotable by sam- 
ple at 33@40c p bu. 

At New York, wheat trade quiet, specu- 
lative interest only moderate, cash tran- 
sactions fair in the aggregate, including 
some export business. No 2 red winter in 
store 80%2@8lic p bu, flour dull on the basis 
of $3 75@4 25 p bbl for good to fancy winter 
patents. Rye a little more active with 
sales on the basis 64@64%4c p bu free on 
board cars, rye flour 3 25@3 50 p bbl. Corn 
dull but fairly steady with considerable 
export inquiry, No 2 in_store 404%@4lc p bu, 
No 2 yellow in shipping order usual pre- 
mium. Oats easy, No 2 white in store 32@ 
32%ec p bu, No 2 mixed 30%@3ic, fancy clip- 
ped 35@37c. A recent sale is noted of 50,000 
bu feed barley at 37c p bu delivered in 
Buffalo; good barley is quotable in N Y 
at 45@47c. Grass seeds neglected, with 
clover 4 50@6 50 p ctl for poor to fancy, tim- 
othy 2 50@2 25 p ctl. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE [IARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHJ°PING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Albany, standard corn 
42@46c p bu, oats 36@38c, bran $14 50@16 p 
ton, pt Pose Bor meal 22 50, middlings 15@ 
17, loose hay 6@10, baled 7 50@10, clover 6@ 
8, oat straw 4 50@5, rye 5 50@8. Milch cows 
30@50 ea, veal calves 5@6 p 100 Ibs, heavy 
hogs 4@4 25. Fresh eggs 13@14c p dz, spring 
chickens 20@22c p lb 1 w, 22@24c d w, broil- 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


ers 28@32c, turkeys 11@12c 1 w, 13@15c d w, 
ducks 8%@9'%4c 1 w, 9%@1ic d w, geese 8@fic l 
w, 9@10c d w. Potatoes 1 50@1 75 p bbl, straw- 
berries T@8%ec p qt, radishes 75c@1 p 100 
behs, lettuce 75c@1 p bbl, pie plant 40@50<c 
Pp 100 bchs, spinach 60@70c p bbl, green 
peas 1 25@1 50 p bu, asparagus 8@9 p 100 
behs., 

At Buffalo, turkeys 12@14c p Ib d w, 9 
@llic 1 w, fowls 10@11c 1 w, 11@12c dw, ducks 
10@1lc 1 w, 12@13c d w, fresh eggs 14%@l15c 
p dz, duck eggs 14@15c. Old potatoes 45@52c 
p bu, new $2 75@3 50 p bbl, onions 1 75@2 p 
sack, asparagus 75c@1 40 p dz bchs, green 
beans 1 75@2 p cra, beets 25@40c p dz bchs, 
cabbage 2 50@3 50 p cra, lettuce 5@10c p dz, 
parsley 15@18c, spinach 75c@1 p bbl, turnips 
75c@1 p cra, 

At Syracuse, fresh eggs 13@14c p dz, 
chickens 12@13c p lb 1 w, 15@18c d w, tur- 
keys 17@18c d w, ducks l14c 1 w, 18c d w. 
Potatoes 35@50c p bu, strawberries 7@10c 
p qt, corn 45c p bu, oats 40c, bran $15 50 p 
ton, middlings 15 50@16, loose hay 6@1)0, 
baled 8@10, oat straw 4@7, rye 6@10. Dress- 
ed beef 8@8'4c p lb, veal 8@9c, hogs 5@5%c. 

At Rochester, potatoes 50c p bu, radishes 
15@18c p dz, cabbage $3 50 p cra, beets 25c 
p bu, cucumbers 50@60c p dz, lettuce 18@20c 
p dz, apples 75c@1 50 p bu. Chickens 12@ 
13c p lb d w, fowls 10¢ 1 w, 12c d w, ducks 
8@9c 1 w, turkeys 12c 1 w, 13@15c d w, fresh 
eges 14@15c p dz. Hay 7@10 p ton, oat straw 
5@7, wheat 6@8, rye 8@12. 

At Watertown, fresh eggs 13c p dz, fowls 
7@8c p Ib 1 w, 11@12c d w, veals 5@5%c 1 w, 
8@8t4c d w, light pork $4 75@5 p 100 lbs, beef 
4@6 50. Potatoes 60@65c p bu, onions 3@ 
4c p bch, radishes 4c, asparagus 4c, pieplant 
4c, mint 4c, cucumbers 8c. Unbaled hay 7 
@9 p ton, oat’ straw 4@5, corn 40c p bu, 
oats 32c. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, spring 
chickens 23@24c p 1b, fowls 10@10%c, ducks 
7%@8c, roosters 25@30c ea, fresh eggs 121% 
@13c p dz. White potatoes 55@65c p bu, 
cabbage 2 25@2 75 p cra, homegrown cab- 
bage 6@7 50 p 100 heads, asparagus 75c@1 p 
dz bchs, string beans 50@75c p bu, green 
peas 75c@l, strawberries 5@7e p qt, water- 
melons 30@40 p 100. Straight rye straw 7@ 
7 50 p ton, tangled 6@7, wheat and oat 6 50 
@7 50, ch timothy hay 13 p ton, No 1 12 50, 


clover-mixed 10 50@11, bran 12 50@13 50, 
middlings 13@14. 
PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 


ch baled timothy hay $13@14 p ton, mixed 
10@11, straight rye straw straw 8 25@8 75, 
tangled 8, wheat and oat 7 50@8. Fresh near- 
by eggs 14@14%c p dz, southern 13@13%c, 
fowls 10%@lic p Ib 1 w, 11@11%c d w, roos- 
ters 7@7\4c 1 w, 8c d w, ducks 8@13c 1 w. Po- 
tatoes, old 40@50c p bu, new 3@3 50 p bb!, 
cabbage 2 50@275 p bbl, string beans 50@ 
75c p bbl, strawberries 5@8c p qt, blackber- 
ries 8@10c. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 





LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 


COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 








1899) 1 











Chi None peop - | $5.60) $5.25) $3.95) $ 
New York. ++] (5-65) 5.35) 4.30) 4.40) 5. 
pac sechene o6dé 5.60) 5. 
Kansas City ......... 5.40| 5.00| 3.80 4.10) 5.10) 4.60 
Pittsburg ............ ~ 5.65} 5.10) 3.95! 4.30 





At Chicago, the general cattle market 

has been unsatisfactory to salesmen. 
Supplies are liberal and the quality 
generally fair. Prices continue a little 
higher than a year ago, with 
to extra native beeves quotable 
$5 50 to a shade better, but transactions 
mostly at 5 35 downward to 4 65. 


Fancy beef steers. $5 530@5 60 Poor to yo bulls, #3 430 
Good te extra, 1150 to Canne 32 
' 1450 Lbs. 5 00@5 35 Seeders, i 485 
Com to fair, 1150 to 1400 Stockers. 450 to 850 Ibs, 4 500 

Ibs, 4356@4165 Calves. 300 Ibs up, 275@ 500 
Ch to fey cows and Calves, veal, 45 Re. 


heifers. 4° sheis Milch cows. each, 25 
Fair to good cows. 

In the hog market nearly all classes of 
buyers well represented and prices gener- 
ally maintained. Considerable competition 
between local packers and shippers, and 
recent sales include medium and heavy 
droves at $3 75@3 9%, common lots 3 0@ 
3 70. Pigs and culls 3 35@3 50. 

After a long period of activity and mark- 
ed strength, sheep have declined sharply 
owing to heavier supplies. At the downturn 
of 25@40c buyers took hold with more en- 
ergy, the market showing some recovery. 
Ewes $3 50@4, good to choice wethers 4 50 












@5, yearlings 4 65@5 25, common to extra 
lambs 4 50@6 50. 

At Pittsburg, cattle without important 
change, Monday’s 75 cars selling rather in- 


differently, at substantially last week’s 
quofgations, which are continued: 
Gotu taba *S Gs Foor fod ft tae #3 i = 
Fair, 900 to 1100 lbs, 4 50@4 = Heifers, 700 to 1100 lbs, 4 00@4 9 
| any lee Bt 
Comte good fat oxen, {ong So Veal calves, —— 3 oer O 
Hogs in moderate suppty, Monday's ar- 
rivals 50 double decks, market a shade 
lower, medium weights $3 90@3 95, heavy 
3 90, yorkers and pigs 3 85, common lots 
usual discount. Sheep market showed rel- 
atively more strength Monday than any 
other branch of the trade, the 15 cars ar- 
riving selling readily at a slight advance. 
Good to best sheep 4 50@4 75, yearlings 4 75 
@5 60, common to choice spring lambs 5@7. 
At Buffalo, cattle in fair demand Mon- 
day of this week when 125 cars arrived. 
Quotations are on the basis of $4 75@5 50 
for good to choice shipping steers, some- 
thing fancy possibly a shade premium. 
Stockers and feeders are salable at 4 25@ 
5 15 for fair to extra, including heavy 
calves. Milch cows in fair demand 
when choice at a decline of 3@5 p head 
from recent prices; common to fair miikers 
25@30 p head for heavy, good to fancy 40 
@55. Hog market 10c lower, Monday’s sup- 
piies 115 double decks. Yorkers 3 8714@3 90, 
medium to heavy droves 3 90, pigs 3 85@ 
3 90, rough lots 3 50@3 75. Sheep trade 
steady and without important change, good 


to choice butcher weights 4 50@4 85, extra 
wethers 5@5 10, yearlings 5 50@6 15, extra 


ons lambs 7@7 50. Veal calves 6 OG 
75. 

At New York, cattle trade rather slow, 
prices steady, but market lacking in firm- 
ness. Common to choice steers $4 50@5 59 
p 100 Ibs, bulls 2 75@4 25, inferior dry cows 
2 25@3. Veal calves in ahout the recent de- 
mand and a little steadier since the decline 
of 25@50c scored at the close of last week; 
inferior to prime 4 50@6 50, buttermilk 
calves 3@3 50, mixed droves 3 50@5e Hogs 
without important change, quotable at 4 20 
@4 30 for fair to good. Sheep in ample sup- 
ply and without important feature, lambs 
a shade stronger. Poor to choice sheep 3 50 
@4 85, fancy wethers and yearlings 5 25@§, 
spring lambs 6 50@8 50. 

The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, receipts have been running 
smaller, the market recovering a little from 
the weakness of the first of the month. At 
the same time trade is slow and prices $10 
@20 per head iower sthan late in May. 
Quotations are revised as foilows: 


Express and rs draft, $75@260 
1150 to 1400-lb chun 50@ 90 
Carriage teams, 200.@625 
Drivers, 60@300 
Saddle horses, 35@190 
General purpose, 25@50 


THE DAIRY [IARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 
The market holds up remarkably well 





' for the season, showing occasional slight 


advances. with an undertone of general 
strength. Yet there is a feeling of uncer- 
tainty a.aong holders which is by no means 
healthy to the situation. Export demand 
is much lighter than formerly, as London 
prices will not warrant such a movement. 
So much of the export butter trade has 
gone to Canada that little is expected from 
that source this season. This naturally 
leaves a surplus at home which must 20 
for consumption or storage. Speculation is 
therefore rife as to the future of the mar- 
ket. Meanwhile receipts are liberal and 
quality generally good. 

Wew York State—At Albany, best gra -s 
firmer. Good to ch cmy tubs 17%@18%%c DP 
lb, prints 18%@19%c, dairy 16@17%4c.—At 
Syracuse, cmy tubs, extra 18@18%4c, prints 
19@20c, dairy 14@18c.—At Watertown, dairy 
ch 15c, fair to good 13@14c.—At Rochester, 
extra Elgin cmy 20c, fine 19c, N Y cmy 
18@19c, dairy 16@17c.—At Buffalo, fairly 
firm. N Y and Pa extra cmy 18@18%c, ch 
17@18c,; western firsts 17%@18c, N Y dairy 
16@17c, imt cmy 12@13%c, ladles 8@9c. 

At New York, at top prices quoted buy- 
ers are very particular as to quality, and 
goods showing even slight imperfections 
are placed in a lower class. Demand is 
good. Western extra cmy 18%@18%c p 1b, 
firsts 17%@18%c, seconds 16%@i7c, thirds 
15@16c, N Y extra cmy 18%4@18%c, firsts 
17%@18c, thirds to seconds 15@lic, N 











































fey dairy i7c, firsts 16@16%4c, Welsh tubs, 
fcy lic, firsts 16@164%4c, imt cmy extra 15% 
@i6c, western dairy, finest 14@14%c, west- 
ern factory 13@13%c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, a good 
demand for desirable grades. Elgin and 
other western separator cmy, extra 1842c 
p lb, firsts 174%2@18c, seconds 16@1l7c, imt 
emy 13@l1é6c, ladles 12@14c. 

Maryland—aAt Baltimore, firm under light 
supplies. Extra cmy, separator 19@20c p Ib, 
firsts 17@18c, gathered cream extra 17@18<, 
firsts 16@l7c, imt cmy 16@lic, ladles 13@ 
15c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, active and steady. 
Ch cmy tubs 18c p Ib, prints 19c, dairy 11%c. 
—At Cincinnati, slow and quiet. Fcy Elgin 
emy 19@20c, Ohio cmy, separator 16c, gath- 
ered cream 14@15c, dairy 10%@l1l1c. 

At Boston, market about as last quoted, 
prices steady. Vt-and N H extra cmy asst 
sizes 19c p lb, northern N Y 19c, western 
19c, northern cmy firsts 174%@18%c, eastern 
16@18c, Vt extra dairy 17@18c, N Y 16@17c, 
N Y and Vt firsts 15c, seconds 14c, western 
imt cmy 14%@l5ic, ladles 134%@l4c. 


The Cheese Market. 

New York State—At Albany, quiet. Full 
cream cheddars 74%@8tec p Ib, flats 7@8c, 
skims 3@6c, imt Swiss 13@14c.—At Syra- 
cuse, 8@10%4c.—At Rochester, full cream 
9@10c.—At Buffalo, fcy full cream 9%@10c, 
dairy made 8@9c, skims 4@5c. 

At New York, strictly fancy cheese not 
plentiful, under grades in liberal supply 
and easy. N Y full cream, ch white large 
7%c p Ib, good to prime 7@7%%c, ch colored 
large 74%c, good to prime 7@7%c, ch col- 
ored small 7%c, white 7%c, good to prime 
7@i%c, common to fair 6%@6%c, ch small 
light skims 6@6%c, large 6@6%4c, part skims 
54%4@5%c, full skims 3c. 

At Ogdensburg, St Lawrence Co, 19 lots, 
1445 bxs, offered June 10, 162 bxs sold at 
8 1-16c. Later, on street, balance sold at 8c. 


Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, market 
quiet and weaker. N Y fcy full cream, 
small 8c, fair to ch 74,@7%c, part skims 6 
@7c, Swiss 11@13t4c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, prices lower. N 
Y full cream, new, large size 84%@8%c p Ib, 
flats 8% @8%4c, small size 8%@8%c, Ohio pic- 
nic 8@8\c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, prices fairly steady. 
N Y full cream cheddars llc p Ib, Ohio 
flats 10c; limburger 13%c.—At Cincinnati, 
easy. Good to prime Ohio flats 8@81éc, 
family favorite 8c, twins 8%@9c, Young 
America 9%c. 

At Boston, receipts more liberal and with 
slack demand prices are lower. N Y small 
sxtra 8@8%c p Ib, large 8c, firsts 7@7%c, 
extra 8@8%c, Vt small extra 8@8%4c, large 
8c, firsts 7@7%4c, seconds 6@6%c, sage 
cheese 8@9c, western twins 8@8%c, Ohio 
flats 7@8c. 

Creamery Notes. 


A New York wholesale dealer in oleo has 
just been sentenced to four months in the 
penitentiary. Heretofore most of the in- 
fractions of the state dairy law have been 
punished by fines. 


GENERAL [ARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
Signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
a consumers an advance is usually se- 
cur 





Beans. 

At New York, a little easier on. prices, 
owing to light demand. Ch marrow beans 
$1 42%@1 45 p bu, poor to good 1 15@1 40, 
ch medium 1 30, poor to good 1 10@1 25, ch 
pea 1 27%, poor to good 1 10@1 25, ch red 
kidney 1 70@1 75, white kidney 1 80@1 85, 
black turtle soup 170, Cal limas 2 52%@ 
2 55, green peas 95c@1 05. 

Dressed Meats. 

At New York, market weak and lower. 
Prime veals 8%@9c p lb, fair to good 7@8c, 
common 6@6%c, bugtermilk calves 6@7c, 
en pork 6%4%@6%c, medium 5%@6c, heavy 

Pde, 


Fresh Fruits. 


At New York, supplies and quality are 
irregular and prices fluctuating. Western N 
Y Baldwin apples $4@6 50 p bbl, russets 3 25 
@4 50, Md strawberries 8@10c p qt, N J 7@ 
12c¢, Ga peaches 1 50@2 50 p carrier, N C 
huckleberries 6@10c p qt, green gooseberries 








THE LATEST MARKETS 


4@6c, N C blackberries 8@ilc, Fla pine- 
apples 2@4 p case, Fla muskmelons 1@2 75 
p bu-bx, watermelons 20@35 p 100. 

The Chautauqua and Erie grape company, 
operating in western N Y, will evidently 
handle a much smaller quantity of fruit 
than last season. According to Fruit, pub- 
lished at Dunkirk, there is a serious break 
in the ranks of thoSe who were counted on 
to support the C & E’ Co. Jonas Martin, 
one of the heavy growers and treasurer of 
the old shipping company, will withdraw, 
forming a new company controlling a large 
acreage principally in the town of Port- 
land. Grapes are doing well all along the 
belt,, and indications to date are for a 
good crop. 

Eggs. 


At New York, a generally firm feeling on 
fancy fresh stock. Fey nearby selected 17 
@18c p dz, mixed 16@1644c, N Y and Pa av 
best 15%@l6c, western selected at mark 1415 


@15iéc, firsts 14@15c, under grades $3@3 60 
p 30-dz case. 
At Boston, receipts moderate, market 


well sustained. Nearby and Cape fcy 18c p 
dz, eastern ch fresh 15@1546c, fair to good 
13%@14\%c, Vt and N Hi ech fresh 15@15%c, 
western selected 144%4@l5ic, fair to good 13@ 
14c, southern 13c, dirties and checks $2 25@ 
8 50 p 30-dz case. 


Ground Feeds. 
At New York, no important change. 


Coarse corn meal 78@8ic p_ 100 Ibs, 
Brewers’ meal 98c@$1 02, grits 98c@ 
1 62, middlings, spring and winter 16@17, 


winter bran 14 50@16 50, spring 14 50@15, 
sharps 16 50@17, linseed oil meal 22@22 50, 
screenings 60@80c p 100 Ibs, strictly prime 
cottonseed meal 22 85 p ton. 


Hay and Straw. 

At New York, a good demand at full 
prices. Prime new timothy hay 80@82%4c p 
100 Ibs, No 1 724%@77i%4c, No 2 65@70c, No 3 
§5@60c, clover mixed 55@65c, clover 50@b5ic, 
salt hay 40@45c, long rye straw 37%@42%c 


Potatoes. 


At New York, heavy supplies arriving and 
market weak. N C Rose $2@3 p bbl, Chili 
White 2@2 75, Red 2@2 50, Norfork 2@3, 
Charleston Rose 2 25@3 50, Chili White and 
Red 2@3 25, eastern shore Rose 2@2 75, Chiii 
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White and Red 1 75@2 37. Old N Y and 
western 1 25@1 75 p 180 lbs, sacks 1 25@1 50. 
Poultry. 


At New York, market plentifully supplied, 
demand only moderate. Fresh-killed iced 
turkeys 10c p lb, Phila broilers 35@40c, L I 
28@32c, westerns, dry-picked 25@30c, scalded 
26@28c, N Y and Pa fowls 104%@llic, wesi- 
ern 10@10%c, roosters 7c, spring ducks 17@ 
18c, squabs 1 50@2 25‘p dz. Frozen turkeys 
11@l4c, broilers 16@20c, chickens 13@l1l5c. 
Live chickens 22@24c p Ib, fowls lic, roos- 
ters 7c, turkeys 8@9c, ducks 50@75ic p pr, 
geese 75c@$1 25, pigeons 20@30c. 

At Boston, receipts continue light and 
prices steady. Northern and eastern fresh 
killed chickens, ch 18@20c p 1b, common to 
good 10@1l5c, extra fowls 13@14c, common to 
good 10@12c, broilers 25@30c. Western iced 
turkeys ch 11@12c, toms 10@lic, broilers 
20@23c, fowls 104%4@1l1c, roosters 7@8c. West- 
ern frozen turkeys 11@138c, chickens 10@13c, 
fowls llc. Live fowls 104%@llic, roosters 7c. 


Vegetables. 

At New York, a good demand for most 
kinds, supplies not over liberal. Fcy as- 
paragus $2@3 p dz bchs, culls 50@75c, beets 
1@2 p 100 bchs, southern cucumbers 50c@ 
1 25 p bskt, cabbage 1@2 p bbl-cra, lettuce 
40@60c p bbl, N J peas 50c@1 50 p bskt, 
rhubarb 40@50c p 100 bchs, radishes 25@50c, 
yellow squash 2@2 50 p bbl-cra, string beans 
25@75c p bskt, turnips 50c@1 p 100 bchs, to- 
matoes 1 25@2 25 p carrier. 





Cough—W. W.’s (N Y) horse had distem- 


per and has since had a cough. Mix 4 oz 
sulphate of iron, 4 oz nitrate of potassium 
and 2 oz nux vomica. Divide this into 24 
doses and give one morning and night in 
bran mash. Repeat this quantity if need- 
ed. Also steam the nostrils twice a day 
by taking a pail of boiling water and put- 
ting 1 oz turpentine in it. Hold this under 
the animal’s head for 20 minutes. Con- 
tinue this for a month or six weeks. 





Molasses Fed to Hogs is equivalent to 
three-fourths of the same weight of grain 
feed. 





I think your paper is needed in every 
home.—[W. H. Goodale, Wisconsin. 
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The Civil Service. 


The National civil service reform league 
has issued a statement regarding President 
McKinley’s civil service order in which it 
sums up the immediate effects of the order 
as follows: It withdraws from the classi- 
fied service not merely 3000 or 4000 offices 
and positions, but as nearly as can now be 
estimated, 10,100. It removes 3693 from the 
class of positions filled hitherto, either 
through competitive examination or 
through an orderly practice of promotion, 
and it transfers 6416 other positions in the 
war department, filled hitherto through a 
competitive registration system, under the 
coatrol of the civil service commission, to 
a system to be devised and placed in effect 
by the present secretary of war. It de- 
clares regular at least 1000 additional ap- 
pointments made temporarily, without ex- 
amination—in many cases in direct disre- 
gard of the law—in branches that are not 
affected by the exceptions, but that remain 
nominally competitive; it permits the per- 
manent appointment of persons employed 
without examination, for emergency pur- 
poses, during the course of the war with 
Spain, thus furnishing a standing list of 
many thousands from which positions in the 
war department may be filled, without 
tests of fitness, for a long time to come; it 
alters the rules to the effect that in future 
any person appointed with or without com- 
petitive examination, or without any exam- 
ination, may be placed by transfer in any 
classified position without regard to the 
character or similarity of the employments 
interchanged and after non-competitive ex- 
amination only; it permits the reinstate- 
ment within the discretion of the respective 
department officer, of persons separated 
from the service at any previous time for 
any stated reason, 

Secretary Gage states that the charge 
that the new order permits permanent em- 
ployment of those employed for emergency 
purposes during the war is absolutely in- 
correct. The thing which the president has 
done, says Secretary Gage, is to permit the 
heads of departments to make permanent 
such temporary appointments in the classi- 
fied service heretofore made with the sanc- 
tion of the civil service commission, and 
because the commission had been unable 
or has neglected to furnish an eligible ros- 
ter from which appointments could be 
made. 

The secretary further denies that the 
temporary appointments were made with- 
out examination. A change in the wording 
of the rules governing transfers has elimi- 
nated a clause which stood as an absolute 
bar, both to mobility in the service and the 
development of employees except along a 
single line. The secretary asks what busi- 
ness institution would make a rule which 
insisted that once started the employee 
should develop only along the line in which 
he began. 





City Without Sewers—The property own- 
ers of New Orleans have voted an extra tax 
of $30,000,000, and the city will no longer be 


known as the only large city in the Union , 


without sewers or proper drains. At a spe- 
cial tax election, at which women owning 
real estate also voted, it was voted to tax 
property holders over and above the state 
and city taxes, to raise the money for 
sewering and draining the whole area of 
New Orleans. The situation of New Orleans 
has rendered sewering difficult. 





Gov Pingree’s Veto—The bill permitting 
mining corporations to consolidate and in- 
crease their capital from $2,500,000 to $5,000,- 
000, which was passed through both houses 
of the Michigan legislature was vetoed by 
Gov Pingree and the requisite votes to pass 
it over his veto could not be secured. The 
governor said he vetoed the bill because its 
sole object was to enable these corpora- 
tions and their promoters to water their 
stock and place it on the market for stock 
gambling purposes. The bill was declared 
to be against public policy, a menace to the 
interests of the minority stockholders and 
a step in the direction of establishing trusts 
in Michigan. 





Pure Food Bill—Senator Mason of IIli- 
nois and a member of the pure food com- 
mission gives out the following: “I wish to 
say that, first, this commission will pre- 


pare a bill compelling manufacturers of 
food products to mark their goods for what 
they are; 


for instance, chicory must not 
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MAIN BUILDING PHILADELPHIA EXPOSITION, 


be labeled coffee, but chicory. We will 
have in the bill a provision that will abso- 
lutely prohibit the introduction of delete- 
rious substances in food products, that 
which is deleterious to be left to the evi- 
dence submitted by impartial scientific 
men. I propose to offer an amendment to 
the revenue bill which will absolutely pro- 
hibit the importation of food articles the 
sale of which is prohibited in the country 
from which they are exported.” 





Gleanings—The house of commons nas 


voted, 196 to 161, that women are eligible 
for election as aldermen and councilmen.—— 
A discharged employee of the Standard oil 
company testifies that he sold eight grades 
of oil from two tanks, the faucet being 
turned in differerat directions, Some refined 
oil was sold as low as four cents, the ob- 
ject being to get trade regardless of price. 
——M. B. McSweeney, who succeeds Gov El- 
lerbe of South Carolina, deceased, began as 
a newsboy. For 20 years he has conducted 
the Hampton Guardian.——The French sen- 
ate voted, 258 to 20, to sustain President 
Loubet in scandalous charges brought 
against him.—Congressman Beveridge of 
Indiana went to the Philippines to maké 
personal investigation of the situation.—— 
Spain is to get nearly $5,000,000 from Ger- 
many for the remnants of her Pacific island 
empire.——Prof Schurman of the United 
States Philippine commission is to make a 
three weeks’ tour of the southern islands, 
to investigate their governmental affairs. 
He will sail for home.in July.——Count Es- 
terhazy finally confesses that he, and not 
Dreyfus, wrote the incriminating document 
upon which the latter was convicted.——Gov 
Sayers of Texas has telegraphed all the 
governors and attorney generals of the 
southern states a call for an anti-trust con- 
vention, to meet in St Louis, Sept 20, for 
the purpose of securing concerted action 
against trusts.——England will reward Gen 
Kitchener with a grant of $150,000.——Ag- 
uinaldo has dissolved the Filipino con- 
gress and proclaimed himself dictator. 


Supreme Court Against Trusts—The 
Indiana supreme court in a decision rela- 
tive to two gas companies, organized to 
supply consumers with natural gas and 
which combined to fix prices, holds that 
they are abusing their corporate powers 
and their franchises may be declared for- 
feited. Judge Jordan wrote the opinion 
and holds that corporations are authorized 
by the state for the benefit of the people 
and whenever they enter into combina- 
tions to limit the products which they 
make or handle, or fix a price which shall 
be common to both, or in any way by com- 
bining one with another militate against 
the interests of the people, they are not 
living up to their corporate privileges, but 
are abusing them and may be compelled 
by !aw to forfeit them. 





Torrens Land Law—The Torrens land 
law has been in operation in Chicago about 
three months. Under this law land titles 
may be registered and when so registered 
further proving of title is unnecessary, and 
transfers of real estate can be made easily, 


promptly, safely and cheaply. In sub- 
stance a certificate of title is furnished 
under state or county guarantee. The ex- 


perience in Chicago shows that a piece of 
land can be transferred within an hour at 
a cost of only $3 in fees. As a result of 
this, land becomes practically a quick as- 
set on which short term loans can be ob- 
tained as well as on stocks and bonds. The 
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Chicago Record notes that one such trans- 
action made a few days ago consumed only 
15 minutes. 





Boys Preferred to Girls—Mrs Jane Stan- 
ford in an interview reiterated’ her de- 
cision not to allow more than 500 women 
students admission to the Stanford univer- 
sity at once, her idea being to prevent the 
institution from becoming a school for girls 
rather than for boys, for which it was 
originally intended. 





Christian Scientists flocked to Boston by 
the hundreds a few weeks ago. A feature 
of the program was the appearance of Mrs 
Eddy, the head of the sect. She made an 
address. The mother church at Boston has 
received into its ranks 2450 new members. 





Warships Wanted—Rear Admiral Samp- 


son believes we do not need a larger army, 
but a larger navy. He thinks we should 
have at least twice as many warships as 
we have now. In a recent article the ad- 
miral says: “I have long believed that the 
navy of the United States is not adequate 
to the needs of the nation, and in spite of 
our victories, the events of the last year 
have tended strongly to confirm the view 
I held before the war began. The possible 
wars which confront us are naval wars, 
and in order to wage them successfully we 
need more ships. I believe that we should 
have at least twice as many ships as our 
navy at present contains. My idea is that 
the naval increase should be made by the 
building of more vessels of the New York 
type, and that greater speed and coal 
capacity must be secured, even though it 
be necessary to sacrifice some armor thick- 
ness in order to secure them. Our need of 
swift armored cruisers transcends other 
naval needs.”’ 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


Putting Off—Every thinking farmer to- 
day recognizes the value of a good wagon 
scale, but, like life insurance, he puts it 
off until some more convenient day. The 
result is he probably loses the value of a 
scale three or four times a year. Some 
farmers have been known to lose the value 
of a scale five times over at one sale of 
live stock, and after he has lost it made up 
his mind to have a scale. No use to lock 


doors after your horse is gone. Buy one 
now. Never will be any cheaper. The Os- 
good Scale Co, 105 Central street, Bing- 


hamton, N Y, are making a “special offer” 
to introduce them where they have no 
agents. Take advantage of it. Don’t wait. 





Straw Preserved Straight in Buydles is 
much more readily sold and brings a bet- 
ter price. The old-fashioned way of hand 
binding is little followed in these days of 
enterprise, especially after the invention of 
suchacomplete and meritorious self-binding 
rye thresher and cleaner as is manufactured 
by George D. Harder, proprietor of Empire 
agricultural works, Cobleskill, N Y. At 
this plece a specialty is made of all kinds 
of rye rubbers or threshers, suited to all 
sections; but in the largest rye growing 
districts the Champion self-binding ryé 
thresher and cleaner should prove an ¢X- 
cellent investment in every neighborhood. 
We know Mr Harder to be a progressive 
manufacturer, and any or our readers who 
contemplate a purchase of this kind wé 
feel sure will find it to their advantage to 
correspond with this house. 












TOBACCO CROP AND MARKET. 


Curing by Steam Heat. 





It has long been a question whether or 
not artificial heat is to be a necessity: in 
properly curing: tobacco. The experimert 
of using oil heaters has been tried in Con- 
necticut and they have proved successful. 
In most cases these heaters have been 
placed on the ground around the shed, hut 
in one or two instances a cupola has been 
built or a ventilator and the heat has been 
placed in the ciipola and by this means a 
circulation of aif has been produced and 
the tobacce: has been dried. 

The first tobacco grower, so far as we 
know of, attempting to cure a good-sized 
crop of tobacco in a building equipped with 
artificial heat for the purpose, is B. M.War- 
ner of Hatfield, Mass: The Ct exper sta 
has experimented along this line, but we 
believe Mr Warner the first to use artifi- 
cial heat in a commercial way. The beauty 
of the system is the regulation of the heat 
as well as ventilation. If the tobacco is be- 
coming too dry, it is only necessary to-turn 
the steam into the building and any de- 
sired degree of both heat and moisture can 
be obtained. The prime object of the heat 
is to do away with the da=gers of pole 
sweating. When a tobacco grower goes 
into his sheds during those hot, “muggy,” 
foggy days in early fall and finds the water 
dropping from each tobacco plant, it al- 
most brings tears to his eyes, for he then 
knows that in a short time pole sweat is 
likely to ruin the whole crop, and that a 
summer’s work will count for nothing, for 
rotten tobacco is good for nothing but fer- 
tilizer. To be able to dry the tobacco out 
at such a time means hundreds of dollars 
to the large tobacco growers. 

Mr Warner’s barn is what is called a 
“three bent’ shed. There are: three rows 
of beams, one through the center and two 
on either side. A 2-in steam pipe follows 
the outside beams around the shed. This is 
believed to be sufficient to supply the neces- 
sary heat to the whole building. .The to- 
bacco in the extreme outside of the shed 
rarely suffers from the sweat. The to- 
bacco through the center and especiaily 
that low down is always the worst affected 
and the pipes are arranged to throw the 
most heat into th.; part of the buildings. 
If the experiment proves a success in pre- 
venting pole sweat the time is soon coming 
when artificial heat will be used entirely in 
curing tobacco, for the:-even temperature 
and moisture that can be obtained are just 
what is needed for a perfect cure. 

Mr Warner is also introducing steam 
pipes into a room for artificial sweating, 
and he hopes to have last year’s crop ready 
for the market by July 1. This will save 
several months, and as the tobacco crop is 
picked up very closely this year, it will mean 
quite an increase in value. The experiment 
will be watched very closely by tobacco 
men. It is something entirely new, and if 
it succeeds the plumbers will be busy next 
spring putting steam heating apparatus 
into Hatfield tobacco sheds. Mr Warner 
contemplates connecting his other sh:2d 
with the steam heater in his cellar by run- 
ning pipes underground, anv. in this) way 
he hopes to be able to increase his acre- 
age considerably, for the tobacco can be 
hung much more closely. Mr Warner has 
decided to put into steam heating appa- 
ratus the money that would have been nec- 
essary for additional shed room, and if 
others can do the same there can be a 
big increase in the tobacco crop without 
additional bui.dings. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
LANCASTER—While quiet the market is in 
a healthy position, most of the old tobacco 
Picked up and a good many lots of new 
also: 
ed under favorable weather 
young plants starting nicely. 
for about the usual acreage. 


Tobacco Notes. 

The spotting patent case of Rickard & 
Long of Ohio against J. A. DuBon of Wind- 
sor, Ct, will be argued before Judge Town- 
Send at Meriden, Ct, July 3. 

Secretary Wilson has just returned from 
a trip among the planters of the Gulf coast 
States, where he found much of interest. 
He reports about 1400 a having been plant- 
ed to high grade Cuban leaf. Last year 


conditions, 
Indications 


Texas growers raised between 5000 and 6000 
a of all kinds of leaf which met with ready 
Sale and at profitable prices. 


This year’s crop practically all plant-. 
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MARKETING AND 
MANUFACTURE 


A PRACTICAL HANDBOOK ON THE MOST APPROVED 
METHODS IN GROWING, HARVESTING, CURING 
AND SELLING HOPS, AND ON THE USE AND 
MANUFACTURE OF HOPS 


By HERBERT MYRICK 


Editor American Agriculturist, Author of “ Tobacco Leaf,” “ The American Sugar Industry,” ete., 
etc., assisted by practical experts in successful hop culture in Ameriea, England and Europe, dealers 
in hops and manufacturers, and by specialists in the sciences 
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This book is without doubt the most complete work on Hops ever attempted. 
The result of years of research and observation, it is a volume destined to be an 
authority on this crop for many years to come. It takes up every detail from pre- 
paring the soil and laying out the yard, to curing and selling the crop. Every line 
represents the ripest judgment and experience of experts. 

A chapter on insect enemies of the crop, by Dr. L. O. Howard, chief of the 
division of entomology of the United States Department of Agriculture, is in itself 
an invaluable treatise for every hop grower. Detailed statements of the cost of, 
growing hops, illustrated by tabulated statistics of expenses and profits, by indi- 
vidual growers in New York State and on the Pacific Coast, with estimates of the 
cost of culture in foreign countries. A carefully prepared, exhaustive dictionary of 
terms used in the hop’ trade. 7 

It is a volume of 300 pages, about 5 x 8 inches in size, containing nearly 150 
illustrations that make plain every detail of the subject, also scenes in the hop fields 
of the world, and detail drawings for the construction of hop growers’ buildings. 

Substantially and handsomely bound in cloth and gold. Price $1.50, postpaid 
to any part of the world. 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


Letter Circle Progress. 





The price of admission to a letter circle 
is 10c. Each applicant must state his or 
her age, us well as name and address, that 
the groups or circles may be of about the 
same age. Each applicant is put in a new 
circle, not added to one already formed. 
Those who like to join a musical circle, 
photographers’ or any special kind, please 
say so in applying. A circle is formed 
whenever enough names are gathered of 
the requisite age. Anyone may join a cir- 
cle whether a subscriber or not, and of 
whatever age. There are numerous grown 
folks’ circles, 

Come, all ye amateur stenographers, let’s 
- have a shorthand circle. d sent in my ap- 
plication for membership some time ago 
and am anxious for the circle to material- 
ize. Just think how much fun a short- 
hand circle will be! We will all write our 
letters in shorthand and it will be a kind 
of secret society, since the letters would be 
all Greek to most people. Then it- would 
be such qa help to each of us, reading oth- 
ers’ shorthand notes. I really think a sten- 
ographers’ circle the best idea of the sea- 
son.—[Summer Girl. 

The letters of Circle No 33 have made 
the circuit the third time. It took them 
longer, as they were delayed several times, 
once by sickness, another time by the bliz- 
zard. The letters are very interesting. Sev- 
eral names have been thought of for the 
circle, but none chosen yet. All are pleased 
with the circle and thank you for organ- 
izing it.—[No 1 of Circle 33. 

I am No 2 of musicians’ circle No l. I 
have looked in vain for a letter from No 1. 
What is the cause of the delay? We wish 
to get our circle started.—[No 2 of Circle 58. 


The letters of Circle 22 have reached me 
on their fourth trip, the third trip being 
lost. They are more interesting than ever. 
Two poems and one story were with them. 
Many names have been suggested and now 
we're going to vote and see which name 
wins for the circle. We have also made it 
a rule not to write with a lead pencil, and 
each one corrects the others’ mistakes, so 
there. are many corrections. One says, 
“The certificate is for profit as well as for 
pleasure.’’—[Cora M. Burnell, Secretary. 


Circle No 62 is in trouble. I received a 
letter from No 3 stating that he had not 
received any letters yet. I mailed my first 
letter on April 9 to No 2 and will she please 
state through these columns, and to me 
privately, that there may be less delay, 
whether she received it or not. If she did 
not I will write another.—[No 1 of Circle 
No 62, 

I am sorry I have not been able to report 
for circle No 1 before, but the letters have 
not made their trip around until a few 
days ago, it being six months and 10 days 
since I saw them iast. In the meantime 
one of our. young lady members has got 
tired of her life of single blessedness and 
taken a partner for life. It is to be hoped 
that the rest of the circlers will not follow 
her example at present. It has been de- 
cided not to have a circle pin.—[Jennie C. 
Clark, Secretary. 

Second report of Circle 37: Letters mailed 
Nov 21, 1898, received April 7, 1899, 136 days. 
Quite a long time, isn’t it? Name of circle, 
Red, White and Blue. Motto, Tempo fides. 
{Secretary. 

The letters of Circle 12 are around once 
again. We now have only 10 in the circle, 
three having- withdrawn. One was our 
secretary and a new one has been elected 
in her place. Our members are scattered 
far and wide, one living as far tvest as 
Washington.—[Caroline Berry, Secretary. 


There are 12 members of us, six boys and 
six girls, covering a space from Massacbu- 
setts to Nebraska. The letters should by 
this time be well on their first round. Let’s 
try to be prompt and see if we can’t break 
the record of any circle yet formed for 
quick returns. I have a camera. How 
many of the circle have them?—[No 9 of 
Circle 83. 

Max of Climax, what do you mean by a 
bookkeepers’ letter circle? Those who are 
practicing it, or ose who are studying it? 
If the latter, perhaps I will join, if one is 
started. Why not have a literary circle, 
too?—[{Churnetta. 

Laughing Water sends 10c to join a mu- 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


sician’s circle, Grade 1, but gives no naime 
and address. She must give these, as well 
as her age, before her name can be »n- 
tered. 





The Young Folks’ Table. 











MINNIE SOTA. 





A Guess—Here is my guess as to the 


authors of the five-part story: Part 1, 
Chatterbox; 2, Tanglefoot; 3, Doris; 4, 
South Carolina Boy; 5, Miss Idal. That was 


a tip-top story. I wish we could have an- 
other like it. Say, boys, isn’t No 10 of Cir- 
cle 52 fine looking? I have some pictures of 
pretty girls. Wonder what they would say 
if I sent them to the Table. I don’t believe 
I’d dare try it. How many of the Tablers 
know how to bake radishes? My chum and 
I found out the other day, and if she'll let 
me, I’ll tell about it. If Miss Chicago will 
put her address in the paper I will write 
to her, as I would Yike her for a cor- 
respondent. Miss C, I think the “waiter” 
must have intended to give you the sugar 
when he made that remark. Thanks, Que- 
bec Boy, for your kind suggestion about 
parting the hair in the back. I’ve tried it 
and look simply stunning.—[Jack. 

&8#The writers of the five-part story, in 
order, were as follows: Chatterbox, Tangle- 
foot, Doris, South Carolina Boy, Miss IdalL 
Jack, the first to guess aright, is therefore 
entitled to the prize of six months’ sub- 
scription. ° 





All Sorts—If I send my picture to be 
printed in the paper can you take the like- 
ness or picture off and still not harm the 
picture and return it to me? And do I 
have to send a stamp for the photo to be 
returned? I wish to join a high school cir- 
cle if it is possible, and still be able to 
write in the Young Folks’ Table. I think 
the Young Folks’ Table is a very essential 
part of your paper.—[{Arthur E. Rowland. 


&= Phot >phs are returned uninjured if 
accompanied by stamp and clearly marked 
on’ the back with name and address. 

I have been working where they had 19 
boarders and it was fun, you know, as I 
arose at 4 in the morning and retired at 
1 at night. I also think those Indians of 
Shook’s are queer looking. I think that 
Quebec Boy is just handsome. I agree 
with Blue Eyes about the boys staying all 
night, for I don’t think it a good idea to 
raise calves unless you have plenty of milk 
to feed them on.—[Soldier’s Sweetheart. 

Quebec Boy, I don’t think you are a bit 
pretty nor your hair either. If you would 
come to see me with your hair combed in 
that style I would slap you so it would 
come down from over your ears, even if 
you had applied castor oil. I have a 
brother who is an up-to-date college boy. 
He is good-looking, too, and has lovely 
hair, .but he parts it on the side because 
he looks best that way. He is no slouch, 
either.—[Black-Eyed Miss. 

I could see nothing in Shakespeare or 
poems either. I would not give the snap 
of my finger for all the poems that were 
ever written. Some take papers because 
they have poems in them. I would rather 
romp outside than sit in the house and 
read. A little of both is best. If I was 
going to vote for the prettiest girl I would 
vote 999 times for Miss Margaret if I could. 
(Crowfoot. , 

Will some one tell me where I can’ get 
The Legend of Bregenz? Please let me 





know, as I want it very much. Mr Editor, 
if I will send my baby picture can it be 
printed ?—[Fidget. 

&-FIf the photograph is a good, clear one 
it will be printed without fail. Don’t for- 
get to write name and address on the back. 


Tablers, don’t you think little children 
are nice? I have a Sunday school class of 
little children and think they are very in- 
teresting. I think Chatterbox of Chau- 
tauqua is fine. I am not quite 18 years of 
age, but soon will be.—[Northern Lily. 


Miss Idal, neither do I see anything so 
very interesting about Shakespeare. I was 
told the other day that I was not old 
enough to understand him. But I am 15 
and I should think I was. My favorite 
poet is Longfellow. His writings are so 
beautiful and natural. I don’t see how 
anything can be much more beautiful than 
Evangeline. Bryant used to live about six 
miles north of us. His house is now in- 
cluded in the* Berkshire inn of Great Bar- 
ringion. The famous writer of patriotic 
songs, George F. Root, used to live in this 
village and some of his relatives are living 
here now.—[Helene. 

Y. L. H., is this right? The father gets 
eight apples, the mother four, the girl two 
and the happy intended one. I have no 
photo of myself to send the Table, but 
everyone who has a Youth’s Companion 
calendar, ,1899, has a very good likeness of 
me in the blonde girl at the left. I am 19 
years old and I am a lover of music. I 
would like to know Miss Idal, for I think 
I should like her.—[Sweet Alice. 


Tulip’s Brother, do send Tulip’s picture! 
We are getting tired waiting. What has 
become of all the old Tablers, Ruth, the 
Owls and others? Can anyone tell me how 
to put an egg in a bottle?—[Cherry Leaf. 


In answer to Persimmon Sprout, I know 
considerable about plowing among stumps. 
I have plowed and fitted for corn 16 acres 
of pretty spunky land. It had been plow- 
ed but once before. We have two swarms 
of bees, one of which made 45 lbs of honey 
last summer, besides their winter supply. 
I want a bicycle very much. I think I will 
raise some potatoes and buy one next fall. 
[Plowboy John. 





Easy—My aunt has a hen that came in 
the window one day-and laid an egg on the 
bed and the next day it was hunting all 
around trying to get in, and the window 
Was open a little and she went in and was 
going to lay when they put her out. Do 
any of you Tablers get eggs as easy at 
that? We used to have a goat, but we sold 
it. Sometimes it would get loose and we 
would have quite a run before we could 
catch it again. Do any of you Tablers be-,. 
long to the Audubon society?—[Bonnie 
Mary. 





Too Much Nonsense—I send my picture 
for the Young Folks’ page and hope more 
will follow suit. 
in print. 


I should like to see Miss 


Idai’s picture I like Miss Idal. 














I am a great reader, only along other lines, 
my preference being agriculture. Mr Edi- 
tor, I hope you will give preference to the 
farmer boys and -girls every time. T00 
much nonsense is printed in our columns. 
Let’s have more solid matter. Especially 
allow our young farmers to discuss agri- 
culture through our Table.—[Only a Farm- 
er Boy. 





I belong to a brass band, the Grand View 
cornet band, and I suppose some of the 
traveling salésmen call it the “hayseed 
band.” I play solo alto. We organized about 
the 15th of June and are playing second 
grade music now.—[E. Y., Texas. 











PARENTS AND CHILDREN. 


After His Bath, 


FRANK H. SWEET. 





Shure, an’ the wurruld is bright an’ clane, 
An’ his face is spharklin’, too; 
An’ it’s feared I am ’twill make him vain, 
So foine a bath along o’ the rain, 
An’ his clothes so shmart an’ noo; 
Such an illigant bath along o’ the rain, 
An’ the wurruld so aisy for gettin’ vain. 





Courtesy in the Home. 
AUNT MOLLIE 





What is it that makes our home attrac- 
tive to the family? Is it the beauty of the 
furnishings, the immaculate neatness of the 
table or the fashion of the dress that is 
worn? These things may cultivate an 
esthétic taste, but do they really attach 
children to their homes? I have observed 
that children of poor parents, yes, and dis- 
sipated ones at that, show more affection 
for their parents and their childhood’s 
home than do many of the rich and well-to- 
do. Why is it? It would seem that the 
more beautiful the home the more love 
there would be for that home. But it seems 
that adverse circumstances, yes, and pinch- 
ing poverty, cement the love of the family 
more and more. 

The poet has truly said, “Be it ever so 
humble, there is no place like home.” What 
really makes a pleasant, happy home? We 
think it is the oneness of interest, the shar- 
ing of what we have with other members, 
the unselfishness which is awakened in the 
heart by adversity. In many of our mod- 
ern homes the children are first every- 
where, they never have to give up their will 
to others, they are exacting of their parents 
and of each other, forget the courtesy that 
belongs to refinement. I wish young peo- 
ple just starting to make a home for them- 
selves would shoW the same courtesy to 
each other as in their courting days, and 
as the children come, teach them by pre- 
cept and example to be kind, courteous and 
unselfish to each other. Truly there is no 
place like the home to educate children in 
true courtesy. 


A Plea for Cross Children. 
ADELAIDE DAVIS REYNOLDS. 








When a child is irritable and contrary 
and seems to be hunting for trouble, the 
mother should consider a little before re- 
sorting to harsh measures. In nine cases 
out of ten the little one is either hungry or 
ailing. A well child that has plenty of 
sleep and good, nourishing food will gen- 
erally be good-natured and tractable. I 
knew a little girl who was sometimes 
troubled with indigestion. At such times 
she would get up in the morning so help- 
less!y irritable as to disturb the whole 
household. Her clothes would not go on 
right; they were too tight or too loose and 
had bunches in the seams; her stockings 
would wrinkle and her shoes would not 
button, and she would storm at them all 
é.d cry and fairly revel in misery. Never- 
theless, her mother did not at once pro- 
nounce her a naughty girl and deal with 
her accordingly. She watched her closely, 
and saw that after a good breakfast, which 
she ate eagerly, her good humor returned, 
and the mountains of difficulty which had 
blocked her path were as sO many grains 
of sand. 

After that when girlie got up “‘out of the 
wrong side of the bed,” as the saying is, 
her mother would either help her to dress 
quickly, talking to her encouragingly the 
while, or, if breakfast was not ready, she 
would bring her a cup of hot milk to drink 
before dressing. It was surprising to see 
how completely a little nourishment would 
Clear the trouble out of the little girl’s 
world. For she was not intentionally ill- 
natured. She was simply faint and nerve- 
less and discouraged, with insufficient force 
for the efforts she had to make. Her food 
had not been properly assimilated the day 
before and her whole system was in a state 
of semi-starvation. 

The same’ little girl used sometimes to 
come home from school with a very cloudy 
face and throw her books down angrily. 
The teacher was cross, she would complain; 
She couldn’t do her sums and she didn’t 
See why they put words into the geography 
that nobody could ever pronounce; her 


Seatmate was the hatefulest girl in the 
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A COOP FOR THE BABY 


Of course the best place for the baby, in pleasant weather, is out of doors on the 


grass in the shade or where the sun is not too hot. 
not able to watch baby all the time, and therefore the 


kitchen. 


3 ft high and as big as you want to make it. 


I solved the problem by putting the babies in a coop made of wire. 


But most busy farmers’ wives are 
little ones are kept in the 
It is 


Mine was only 5 by 9 ft. Once inside 


I know the babies are safe for one while.—[{Mrs C. D. Hillman, Fresno Co, Cal. 


whole school and she wasn’t going to sit 
with her another day, and so on. Her 
mother would quietly open the stove drafts 
and start a bright fire. Then she would 
make a little hot toast or fix up a shred- 
ded wheat biscuit with cream and sugar, 
or anything else she happened to have 
that girlie liked. And then she would say, 
“Guess you’re hungry, girlie; have a little 
lunch, now; supper’s a long way off, yet.” 
And girlie would eat and the irritation 
would fade gradually out of her face, and 
by and by she would be saying: “I had my 
lessons all perfect to-day, and I’ve been up 
head the most times of anybody. Oh, 
mamma, we had great fun at recess this 
afternoon throwing snowballs at each 
other—just soft ones, you know. My seat- 
mate gave me half of a great, big apple she 
had. She’s the most generous girl in 
school. ’Bout every day she gives me 
something. May I take one of these or- 
anges to her to-morrow?” 





Cheerfulness in the Farmer’s Home— 


The hfe of the farmer is spent, for the 
most part, in the fields, with his horses, 
cattle, sheep and the birds his only com- 
panions. His is an isolated life, and be- 
cause of this lack of associates he is apt 
to become a pessimist, seeing only the 
somber side of life. With no one to con- 
verse with him he develops a moody tem- 
perament and grows into the habit of 
brooding over the toils, disappointments 
and vexations of everyday life. His is a 
hard lot, he thinks, as he plods along be- 
hind his faithful team, and with this 
thought uppermost in his mind, he returns 
from his daily work at night time to greet 
his family with a gloomy countenance and 
a fretful word. The good housewife, hav- 
ing toiled all the long summer day in a hot 
room and with aching head and heart 
frozen by the cheerless, complaining man- 
ner of her husband, also becomes fretful, 
and home is not a paradise of love and 
happiness. This is a true picture of many 
farm homes. The flowers of sweet content 
are withered by the chilling frosts of gloom 
and sadness, and life is hardly worth liv- 
ing. I advise young farmers especially to 
cultivate a cheerful disposition. Do not 
wrap up all your interests, all your 
thoughts and ambitions in self. Seek to 
please those with whom you associate, and 
above all, strive to lighten the burdens and 
hearts of those dear ones at home who call 
you husband and father. However great 
may be your disappointment do not cross 
the threshold of your home with a sullen, 
cheerless countenance. A cheerful word 
or smile will fill your fireside with pleas- 
antness, rekindle the fires of love in your 
wife’s bosom and brighten the hopes and 
aspirations of your children. Cheerfulness 
is better than doctor’s medicines. A cheer- 





ful farm home is an earthly heaven.—[El- 
mer E. Reynolds. 


Avoid Sunstroke—Inasmuch as it is a 
scientific fact that yellow best resists the 
Sun’s rays, it is advisable to wear yellow 
silk or satin hat linings to avoid sunstroke, 
[A. H. McC. 














A Story of Sterility, 
SUFFERING AND RELIEP. 




















‘(LETTER TO MRS. PINKHAM NO. 60,186] 


‘‘Dean Mrs. PINKHAM—Two years 
ago I began having such dull, heavy 
dragging pains in my back, menses 
were profuse and painful, and was 
troubled was leucorrhea. I took 
patent medicines and consulted a phy- 
sician, but received no benefit and 
could not become pregnant. Seeing 
one of your books, I wrote to you tell- 
ing you my troubles and asking for 
advice. You answered my letter 
promptly and I followed the directions 
faithfully, and derived so much benefit 
that I cannot praise Lydia E. Pink- 
ham’s Vegetable Compound enough. 
I now find myself pregnant and have 
begun its use again. I cannot praise 
it enough.”—Mrs. Cons GILson, YATES, 
MANISTER, MICH. 


“Your Medicine Worked Wonders.” 

‘*T had been sick ever since my mar- 
riage, seven yeers age; have given 
birth ‘to four children, and had two 
miscarriages. I had falling of womb, 
leucorrhosa, pains in back and legs; 
dyspepsia and a nervous trembling of 
the stomach. Now I have none of these 
troubles and can enjoy my life. Your 
medicine has. worked wonders for 
me.”—Mns. 8. Bannnant, New Cast.e, 
Pa. 








TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 


102 Fulton st., New York, sell all makes under half price, Don’t 





buy before writing them for un udiced advice and 
Exchan % immnonse stock | Shipped for wee, 
Guaran first class. Dealers supplied. 62-page illus. cat. freg. 
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TALK AROUND THE TABLE. 


Kate’s Fate—I never thought it fair for 
a girl to remain at home, as Kate did, until 
her parents died, working hard for $1.50 a 
week, Then her married brothers and sis- 
ters thought she ought not to share equally 
with them when the estate was settled, be- 
cause “didn’t she have her board and a 
dollar and a half a week besides?” Kate 
was a pleasant, kind, strong woman who 
could easily command five dollars a week 
away from home, where she could be ap- 
preciated, which she was not at home, ex- 
cept in sickness, when it was “good sister 
Kate;” at other times she was “the old 
maid.”—{[Sunbeam. 





Yes, women do gossip, sometimes, while 


mending stockings or doing some fancy 
work to make home as attractive as the 
hitching post or blacksmith shop, against 
which men lean and gossip and squirt to- 
‘bacco juice on the sidewalk. When tobacco 
is offensive to one’s wife, I believe it’s the 
husband’s duty to exercise his will (of 
which he is so fond of boasting), and just 
stop using it. You may find “perfect hap- 
piness” in a cloud of smoke, but your wife 
might not. As Silas Croker says, there 
svould be more happy homes if people would 
be as honest before as they have to be 
after marriage. 

“Three things are great: 

Conscience and will, 

And courage to fulfill | 

The duties they create.” 

[Old-Fashioned Girl. 
Both Needed—I believe, as a rule, that 

farmers are as well satisfied with their 
way of living as any class of people. It is 
not the surroundings nor the work that 
makes them dissatisfied. Evangeline said 
the book did not compensate her for the 
loss of the sunset. But would she have 
felt so if she could not have had both? As 
I understand it, city people who come into 
the country to live have the advantages of 
both city and country. Of course there are 
many farmers who do also, and many more 
who might. It is not clear how hard work 
necessarily tends to low aims in life unless 
it is so hard and never-ending that one is 
discouraged. The most of people need 
more encouragement than fault-finding to 
do their best. Why do not those Tablers 
who are in the same neighborhood start a 
reading circle? The meeting of neighbors 
once a week summer afternoons would be 
pleasant and should be profitable.— 
(Charity. 


Grandma's Counsel—Altho I’m an old 


woman I’ve ben ofuly intrested in Tabel 
Talk, and begin to think it’s time I had 
my say. I like to read what the yong 
folks hav to say. Now I want them to 
listen to me. The furst thing on my hart is 
the dere girls. How I wish I could fold 
them all to my lovin hart and keep tkem 
safe from evil. Don’t for the land sake be 
in a hurry to git marred. Don’t think of 
marryin a man you don’t lov with all your 
hart, You needn’t think you can lern to lov 
him, for such things don’t often hapen. I 
red somewhere lately that a woman could 
lov her husband if she tride. Now that is 
agin natur. You can’t lov a man that is 
selfish and don’t try to make you hapy. 
Goodness me! It riles me clear to my toes 
when I see a man stingy with his wife, who 
has worked like a slave for him so many 
years as if she was obleged to, and then 
hav to beg for evry cent and tell what she 
wants it for and then like as not don’t get 
it, as he wants all the money he’s got to 
buy somethin for himself. I don’t blame a 
womar for hatin such a man. Why, the 
money is hern jest as much as it is hisen, 
and he is a poor, selfish fool not to see it. 
I’ve seen lots of sich men in my day. I’ve 
got so I dred to hear of any one gittin mar- 
red. They seem to think it is somethin 
funy, but it don’t take them long to find 
out what fools they were and long for their 
fredom. Dere girls, your all rite jest as 
you air. Wate til the rite one comes, youv 
got a mate somwhere, be carful and aot 
marry the rong one. If you do, you’l live 
a life of misery, often worse than death. 
Go slow, Do mind what an old woman 





says that knows all about sich things. You’d 
better work and urn your money and spend 
it as you please, than be tied to a man 
and work much harder jest for your bord 
and once in a while a calicer dres or a pare 
of cheap shose, and worst of all go about 





with a hevy hart, discontented and dis- 
curaged. Dere young man, I lov you too. 
You can lern somethin-from my advise to 
the girls. Fred, my boy, I'd like to taste of 
your cookes,. For goodness sake, who larnt 
you how to make um? I reckon you hain't 
got any wife. Well, that’s all rite if you 
think so. I am old, wrinkled and gray. I 
wasn’t alers so. I used to be called pretty 
and sweet. I alers thot it was oful to grow 
old and homely but it can’t be helpt. As 
the face and form grow homely, let’s try 
to have the soul grow butiful.—[Little 
Grandma, 


Proud and Contented—Three-year-old 
Nellie had been teasing me. ‘“‘Want doll’s 
carriage; me good girl.”” Auntie found a pair 
of wheels and handie on a broken one. 
These were nailed to a salt box. Little Pet 
is as proud and contented wheeling her 
salt box as the other little girls are with 
boughten ones.—[Auntie. 

Old-Fashioned Girl, we should all be very 
careful whom we choose to spend the re- 
mainder of our days with, but there are a 
great many worse things than smoking. 
It is far better to marry the man whom 
you really love, with all his faults, than 
cast him aside for the perfect one you do 


not love. Never think he can love enough 
for you both. It is impossible.—{A Broken 
Lily. 


A gentleman has a son by first wife, che 
son has a daughter. He marries a second 
wife and has another son. What relation is 
the granddaughter to the last son?—[E. 

We kept bees a number of years. Of 
course they swarmed when the men were 
away. One bright June morning a colony 
came out and lit on a huckleberry bush. 
I didn’t call the men; thinking to be smart, 
would hive them myself. While making 
ready, a young heifer came down to drink, 
poking her nose into them, and then there 
was some blatting and running with tail 
in the air. Had to wait for the bees to 
quiet. Was busily working when the whole 
troop of cows came to see what was up. 
After two hours and two stings, got them 
into the hive. At night the men carried 
it to the stand. Not a bee was in.—[E. B. 





Star Singers—We have a concem every 
morning and evening at our home. Among 
the chorus are some of the finest singers 
in the country. The stars come from the 
southland. The lark perched on the highest 
point in the orchard gives solos, imitating 
all kinds of birds. One will think a robin 
is going through its various notes. Then 
comes chippie sparrow, all of a sudden; 
liquid trills ending in cat bird cry, then on 
to thrush and warbler music. The singing was 
so unusual I investigated and found one 
bird did it all. I do believe the birds have 
engaged that one to sing the good-night 
lullabys to their sweethearts nesting in the 
orchard.—[Eliza Bradish. 





No Perfect Men?—Moonstone seems to 
think there are no perfect men, but there 
are just as many perfect men as there are 
perfect women, only women can see men’s 
faults better than their own. I have heard 
some old ladies say if they had their life 
to live over they would not marry 
the best man on earth. They weren't speak- 
ing very well of their husbands, but they 
must remember that every generation gets 
better, and that young men nowadays are 
better than they were when those old peo- 
ple were young. How many of the Tablers 
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will agree with me? I am the youngest 
daughter of an Iowa farmer. My only sis- 
ter is married and I think if ever there were 
any good men her husband is one of them. 
Every girl should shun the company of 
any young man who drinks intoxicating 
liquor, even if he has a handsome face and 
nice talk. Girls that have drunken fathers 
know what disgrace and trouble it brings 
to others. My love would change when 
once I knew he drank.—{E. R. P. 


Happy With Father—Why don’t those 
young girls who can’t be happy with father, 
try in quiet little ways to make themselves 
absolutely indispensable to him? Such 
grand opportunities they have! Men 
are such proud creatures and keep their 
leve so carefully locked up that one some- 
times thinks they haven’t any. Make father 
see little by little, in ways that won’t hurt 
your own pride, that you really do care for 
him and his comfort, and you will be so 
surprised and delighted to find some kind 
of return—enough so you can get a peep 
into his heart and understand it. I was 
one of those girls and I know.—{Eda. 








Very Well for Chloe—: would say to 
Chloe, it is ail very well for such as she, 
who have pleasant homes and a little ray of 
sunshine, to wonder why so many have 
the blues. But suppose she worked from 
morn till night without complaint, wore the 
same garments year after year, had a hus- 
band she didn’t know what minute might 
come, in a rage, blaming her for something 
she knew nothing about, who commenced 
whipping the babies when but a few weeks 
old, and always trying in every way to see 
how hateful he could be around the house. 
Do you think then you could keep the blues 
away ?—[A Broken Lily. 





Refused Him—<As I am a doctor’s son, 
why can’t I prescribe for Old-Fashioned 
Girl? Read Chapter 4 in Samantha at Sara- 
toga. In the meantime I will tell a little 
story. A few years ago a young farmer 
was courting a girl of about your mind. 
When they had kept company for a year 
or so, he proposed, but she refused him. 
He was somewhat taken back, but he had 
grit enough left to ask her if he was not 


her ideal, who was? She named a 
young man, who, at that time, to 
all appearances was successful,. but a 


few years has revealed the fact that he 
was dishonest, and hence unsuccessful, The 
young farmer by honest strides and lots of 
hard work is to-day a well-to-do farmer 
with one of the finest homes in the coun- 
try, while our dishonest, unsuccessful man 
is working in a country store at the alarm- 
ing salary of $25 a month.—{Silas Q. Croker. 





In reply to Mrs E. E. E., there is an in- 
stitution in Pennsylvania which puts out 
children to ‘board in country homes. Ad- 
dress Children’s Aid Society, 321 South 
Twelfth street, Philadelphia. 

Will some one kindly send directions for 
making a baby jacket in crazy stitch in 
crochet ?—[Rosebud. 

I 

Willie (on being asked to bring from the 
library table a book that happened to be 
beund in paper): “Do you want the soft- 
shelled one, mamma?”’ 





“Henry came home furious last night.” 

“What was the matter, daughter?” ; 

“Why, mamma, I had put two eggs in 
his luncheon and forgot to cook them.” 





a 





Armistice MONUMENTS 


IN WHITE BRONZE cost no 
more than plain biocks in stone 
and are far more Enduring. 
Moss-growth is im ble, no 
care or expense. Marble is a 
failure. Granite ts little betrer. 
White Bronze is an established 
success. Designs for all classes. 
Work delivered everywhere. 
Write for full and free tnforma- 
tion. THE MONUMENTAL 
* BRONZE CoO., Cherry St., 

Bridgeport, Conn. 


When writing to advertisers be sure to mention 
WHERE YOU SAW THE AD. 











In Art, Real Manual Training and Nature Study, 
Conducted by J. LIBERTY TADD, Director Public 
Industrial Art School, Philadelphia, 

The Course of Instruction is based on the work described 
in Mr. Tadd’s book,“New Methods in Education,” and now 
carried on in many schools in various parts of the country, 
Nature study is the fundamental principle, with expres- 
sion in drawing, designing, clay modeling, wood carving, 
painting, etc. The course will fit pupils to become teachers, 
and fit teachers to apply the methods in their various 
schools ani classes with little expense and friction. Mr. 
Tadd will be assisted by several teachers from his schools 
in Philadelphia. For full particulars, address until June 
5, J. LIBERTY TADD, 319 N. 32d Street, Philadelphia, 
ae srom June 5to Sept. 15, Harriettstown, Franklin Co, 
New York. 


——, 





— 








LARKIN SOAPS 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free. !t 
telis how to obtain, free, the famous 
Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Lackin St Bufo WY. 





OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN American Agriculturist, March 25. 











THE GOOD COOK. 
Salads, Scientific and Palatable. 


According to the 
Vermont =  agricul- 
tural experiment 
station, Bulletin 
54, the best salads 
are made as fol- 
lows: The sim- 
plest and _ usual- 
ly the best salads 
consist of the very 
fresh leaves of some 
herbage, dressed 





single variety of 
with a pinch of salt and pepper dissolved in 
a very small quantity of salad oil and vin- 
egar. Thus, to make a typical salad one 


might proceed as_ follows: Select a 
sufficient quantity of fresh, crisp, 
clean leaves of cress. If it is mneces- 


sary to wash them they should be dried 
as much and as quickly as possible by fold- 
ing them in a towel or some similar means 
which will not: wilt the leaves. The leaves 
may be torn or cut up to convenient fine- 
ness or may be placed whole in the salad 
bowl, which should be deep and roomy. 
Then put some salt and pepper into a 
spoon (a teaspoon will be large enough for 
a salad for two persons) and fill the spoon 
with vinegar. Stir the salt till it dissolves 
as much as possible and then pour the 
spoonful over the leaves in the bowl. With 
a ‘fork turn the leaves several times 
till all have become somewhat dampened 
with the vinegar. Then measure out a 
spoonful of oil, pour it upon the leaves and 
turn as before until the oil is thoroughly 
distributed over each leaf. This will re- 
quire but a moment, Very small quantities 
of vinegar and oi] are needed. It is a com- 
mon mistake to use too much. 

Two or more vegetables or herbs may 
be combined in a single salad. Cress and 
corn salad, or cress and lettuce and many 
similar mixtures may be arranged as taste 
and convenience suggest. As an example 
of the more complex essays the following 
combination has been found highly satis- 
factory: Corn salad, white mustard, finely 
shaved brussels sprouts, a bit of parsley, 
chopped celery, and some thinly-sliced, un- 
cooked beet root. In making a salad of this 
sort, such ingredients as the mustard and 
the corn salad should predominate. They 
really form the basis,° while the other in- 
gredients are pleasant seasonings. All this 
means simply that anyone with good taste 
and some ingenuity may make salads of al- 
most any fresh and tender herbage which 
falls into his hands, Indeed, the roadside 
weeds will sometimes yield a more ap- 
petizing dish than can be bought in the city 
markets, where wilted vegetables and high 
prices seem to have formed an insepar- 
able union. 

In speaking of the various green things 
which may participate in the salad, the old- 
fashioned garden herbs should not be for- 
gotten. Such things as sweet basil, mint, 
anise, lavender, caraway, tarragon and 
many others may be used in small quanti- 
ties to give many delicate shades of flavor 
and aroma to salads. To use them, take 
a small pinch of the selected herbs and cut 
them up finely over the top, just before 
applying the dressing. Concerning salad 
dressing, some things will be said later on. 





Milk in Hot Weather. 





The first step in keeping milk sweet is to 
get it clean, i e, free from bacteria. Clean 
dairy utensils by rinsing in lukewarm 
water, then thoroughly scrub in hot water 
and scald with boiling water or steam and 
expose to the sunlight. Boiling water and 
sunlight kill the germs found in dirt in 
pails and cans. Just before milking, the 
milker should wash his hands in hot water. 
We milk in a pail that has a top soldered 
to the sides. In the top a six-inch hole is 
cut, into which fits a strainer. The strainer 
is taken out to be washed and the opening 
fives room for washing the pail. Brush 
the cow’s udder with a damp cloth just be- 
fore milking and milk in a place free from 
dust. Strain the milk through the ordinary 
wire screen and through one thickness of 
canton, flannel or four thicknesses of 
cheesecloth, treating the cloth with boiling 
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water justi before using. This method will 
give milk with few germs. 

Cool milk as soon as drawn, for if kept 
20 or 30 minutes before cooling the souring 
germs in it may double. After the milk is 
cooled put the cans containing it in a tank 
of cold water and keep at 60 degrees or 
less. If the dairyman has a windmill this 
is easily Gone by letting a small stream of 
fresh water flow through the tank. At the 
agricultural college milk is kept good 48 
hours without either ice or windmill. The 
milk is cooled to 60 degrees on a Star cooler 
with well water, put in 40-quart cans and 
the cans set in half barrels filled with well 
water. The barrels are packed with chaff 
and the water changed night and morning. 
Dairymen living a long distance from the 
creamery or having little milk can follow 
the college methods and deliver their milk 
in good condition every other day, saving 
a heavy expense for hauling. 

In delivering to the creamery, have a 
cover on the wagon, cover the cans with a 
wet blanket, over which put a dry cover. 
This will hold the temperature down until 
the milk arrives at the creamery.—[Kansas 
Experiment Station Bulletin. 


Indian Meal. 


Baked Indian Pudding: Scald 3 pts milk 
(skimmilk will do) and 10 tablespoons In- 
dian mead, When it thickens add 1 tea- 
spoon salt, 2 of cinnamon and 2 of ginger 
and 1% cups molasses. Mix well and pour 
in a buttered pudding dish, then pour in 
(without mixing) 1 pt cold milk. Bake im- 
mediately about three hours. 

Johnny Cake: One-half cup granulated 
sugar, 1 teaspoon soda, % teaspoon salt, 2 
eups milk or buttermilk, 2 cups Indian 
meal, 1 cup flour. Bake 20 minutes. 

Brown Bread: One pint rye meal, 2 pts 
Indian meal, % cup molasses, 1 teaspoon 
salt. Mix with skimmilk till it will settle 
level when the dish is shaken. Bake three 
hours.—[F. Mabel Stone, 





rn 

Flies and Ants—Equal parts of oil of 
lavender placed in small dishes about a 
room will keep away flies, as they dislike it. 
It may also be sprayed with an atomizer 
all over the room even on the tablecloth, 
for it will do no harm, and makes the air 
in the room very agreeable. To rid the house 
of ants, put tar paper under the regular 
shelf paper in closets.—[A. H. McC. 


Summer Drinks—Iced tea and coffee are 


the most thirst-quenching drinks, but iced 
chocolate is considered more nourishing. To 
purify impure drinking water, tie a lump of 
alum to a string, revolving it slowly in the 
water pitcher a number of times.—[A. H, 
Mec. 





Oatmeal Drink—Farmers in the field will 
find oatmeal drink much better and more 
satisfying than too much water. Put a 
double handful of Scotch oatmeal into a 
two-quart can of water. ‘Barrels of dat- 
meal are now kept in factories, as the drink 
for workmen is considered necessary and 
nourishing in warm weather.—[A. H. McC, 





Canned Strawberries—Hull and wash 
the strawberries, put in a colander to 
drain. Toi 1b of berries add 1 lb fine gran- 
ulated sugar and mash them well together. 
Set on ice over night. In the morning have 
ready cans with new rubbers and good 
covers. Fill in the strawberries, fasten the 
cover securely, roll each can in paper and 
keep in a dark, cool place. I have used 
this recipe for years. The strawberries 
keep their flavor and color, and there is no 
roasting over a hot fire. Currants, rasp- 
berries and blackberries are equally good 
this way.—[Aunt Violet. 


—— wy 


Fly Paper—Put into a seamless basin or 


kettle one pound of resin and almost a tea- 
cupful of castor oil. Place the dish on the 
stove and let it remain until the resin is 
melted. Stir with a stick and let it boil or 
cook for a few minutes, taking care that 
it does not burn. Make a swab by wind- 
ing a bit of cloth around a small stick, and 
as soon as the mess has cooled somewhat, 
spread a little on a piece of paper and try 
it. If it is too thick the flies will not get 
caught, but will be able to walk off. Adda 
little more oil and heat it up again and 
when cool but not cold, try another sheet. 
When it seems to hold the flies all right, 
spread several sheets of paper (any good 
quality of paper will do, such as wrapping 
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paper, magazines, etc), folding them so that 
the sticky surfaces come together, and be- 
ing careful to keep a margin free from the 
“stuff” so you can get a place to pull the 
sheets open. A smal quantity may be 
spread at one time and the rest set away 
and warmed over when needed, or the 
whole may be spread at one time, as it will 
keep all summer.—[{Farmer’s Wife. 


Melt English resin and stir in sufficient 
linseed oil to make it the right consistency. 
— on medium thick - paper.—{Mrs 
5. J. N. 





Rhubarb Wine—Chop and mash the rhu- 


barb fine, pour over it as many quarts of 
boiling hot water as you have quarts of 
pulp. When cold, press and add one pound 
of brown sugar to each quart of juice. 
When the wine gets to working well, carry 
it down cellar, as it will be liable to sour if 
kept too warm.—[Allie L. Nay. 





Asked and Answered—Answering Abo- 


litionist’s Granddaughter, concerning the 
“old relic,” I will say that the Anti-Slavery 
Record, Volume 1, for 1835, was published at 
New ¥ork city by R. G. Williams, for the 
American Anti-Slavery society.—[R. N. 
Schaefer. 

Bird Neighbors can be obtained of the 
Doubleday & McClure Co, New York city, 
for $2. Also these two books sold by the 
Orange Judd company are useful: American 
Bird Fancier, 50 cents; Book of Birds, 25 
cents. 

Someone asked if bee martens would in- 
jure bees. For several years a pair of bee 
martens built their nest near the apiary, 
and we never found them troublesome. 
[Eliza Bradish, 











‘The Jewels of Hope.”’ 
Is there any sadder 

or more pathetic spec- 4 
tacle in this world 
than that of the 
poor woman weigh- 
ed down with 

















sufferin 
wes 8 at 
last con- 
vinced in 
her very 
soul that 
there is no 
more h 
of healthy 
happiness 
on this 


lightful and 


inspiring picture than thet of the sams 
woman when the spirit of renewed life 


comes to her again arid holds - before 

her the jewels of hope, and the regal 

gman of rejuvenated health and 
appy complete womanhood ? 

‘I had been a sufferer for more than one year 
with severe depressing pains in my womb,” 
says Mrs. Annie L. thews, a lady living at 
gro Broadway, Newport, R. L., in a thankful let- 

er to Dr. R. V. Pierce, of Buffalo, N. Y. ‘I 
seemed to have no life or energy, I was always 
in such misery. 

‘At times I suffered so much I thought that 
death would be better for me. I had tried doc- 
tors and different kinds of medicines but all 
failed to do me any I commenced to take 
Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription and also his 
‘Pellets,’ and had only taken one bottle when 
I felt m better. When I had taken four I 
felt entifely well. I continued to take it and to 
day Iam in ong way a well woman, and I have 
found that life is worth living. To all women 
who suffer With any womb trouble I would rec- 
ommend this medicine. I thank the Lord that 
such a doctor as Dr. Pierce was born.” 

Delicate, pain- weary women need not 
hesitate to write to Dr. Pierce. All com- 
munications are accepted in absolute con- 
fidence; never published without express 
permission ; and always answered with 
earnest consideration to give the best pos- 
sible advice of which a life-long profes- 
sional experience is capable. Such advice 
is absolutely free. 








Trial box MAILED 


cured, toreturn. 
a i L 7 pg moe ‘Actslixe magic 
a Dt.£.M.Botot, Box 690, Augusta,Me. 
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BUSY FINGERS. 
Odd Fellows’ Quilt. 
This is the “odd fellows’” pattern for 


oS 


we 








quilt that can be made of scraps of print. 
{Aunt Harriet. e 


Baby’s Cape. 
ALMA COLE PICKERING. 








Materials 1% oz superior quality .tnitting 
silk, a medium-sized steel crochet hook and 
three yards No 2 satin ribbon. Chain one 
hundred and eight stitches. 

lst row—* Two tr, two tr, one ch, two tr 
into same, miss six, two tr, four ch, miss 
two, * repeat. 

2d row—* Two tr, over two tr, two tr, one 
ch, two tr in one ch of last row, two tr 
over two tr, four ch, two tr over two tr, 
* repeat. 

3d row—Repeat ist row. 

4th row—Two tr, * three tr, one ch, three 
tr into one ch of last row, two tr, four ch, 
two tr over two tr in last row, * repeat. 

5th row—Repeat 4th row. 

6th row—Repeat 4th row. 

7th row—Two tr, * four tr, one ch, four 
tr into one ch of last row, two tr, four ch, 
two tr over two tr in last row, * repeat. 

8th, 9th, 10th and 1lith rows like 7th row. 

12th row—Two tr, * five tr, one ch, five tr 
-into one ch of last row, two tr, four ch, 
two tr over two tr of last row, * repeat. 

13th, 14th and 15th rows, like 12th row. 

16th row—* Two tr, six tr, one ch, six tr 
into one ch of last row, two tr, four ch, 
two tr over two tr of last row, * repeat. 

17th row—Two tr, * one tr into 4th tr of 
shell, one tr into next, one tr into next, 
then four tr into one ch, one ch, four tr in 
same, three tr, over three tr of shell, two 
tr over two tr, four ch, two tr over two tr 
of last row, * repeat, . 

18th row—Two tr, * miss three tr of shell 
and make four tr into four tr, then three 
tr, one ch, three tr into one ch of last row, 
four tr over four tr, two tr over two tr, 
four ch, two tr over two tr, * repeat. 

19th row—Three tr, * miss three, four tr 
over four tr of shell, four tr, one ch, four 
tr into one ch, four tr over four tr of shell, 
two tr over two tr, four ch, two tr over 
two tr, * repeat. 

TO FORM THE NECK. 

lst row—* One ch, miss one, * one tr, re- 
peat. 

2d row—* One ch, one tr into one ch of 
last row, * repeat. 

Commence tke shells for collar as you 
did the cape by working downward, cro- 
cheting the shells between the last two 
rows of holes. 

For shells—* One d c, ten tr into second 
hole, miss one hole, one d c, * repeat. 

Last row on collar—* One lItr (throwing 
thread over needle three times), one ch in 
top of tr, into every one of the ten tr of 
last row, * repeat. 

Ruffle—* Five tr and three ch, into top of 
tr, into first hole, one d c into next, * repeat. 
THE FINISHING TOUCHES. 

Last row of cape—One Itr, three ch in 
top of tr, into every one of tr forming the 
shells,.one d c into middle of four ch of last 
row, * repeat, 

For front on each side—Repeat shells for 
collar. 

For cord and tassels—Cord: Wind the silk 
a yard in length caught over a nail ten 
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times, holding the opposite end, twist tight- 
ly, hold the center firmly while bringing 
the two ends together, then let the center 
go, twisting slightly to commence the cord. 
Tassels: Wind a sufficient amount of silk 
over cardboard, tie it closely on the edge 
of the card and fasten the cord in place. 
Tie the thread about the tassel about one- 
Lalf inch from where the cord is fastened 
to it, cut the threads on the opposite end 
ana shake out. Before fastening the tas- 
sels in place, put the cord through every 
other hole in the row above the collar, the 
four chain falling directly over each other, 
forming a mesh through which to run the 
satin ribbon from the collar to lower edge 
of cape lengthwise. 


Baby’s Crocheted Bonnet. 


MRS A. C. M’PHERSON. 





Use bleached linen spool thread No 60. 
Two spools will be needed. 

Chain eight; join in a ring. 

lst row—Twenty-four dc in ring. 

2a row—One d c, one ch, in each d c of 
first round. 

3d row—One dc, one ch, one d c in each 
dc of last round. 

4th row—Two dc, one ch, two dc in each 
one ch of last round. 

5th row—Two dc, one ch, two dc in each 
one ch of last round. 

6th row—Two dc, two ch, two dc in each 
one ch of last round. 

7th row—Three dc, two ch, three dc in 
each two ch of last round. 

8th row—Three d c, three ch, three d c 
in each two ch of last round. 

9th row—*Three d c, three ch, three d c 
in shell of last round and one d c between 
shells; * repeat from * to * around. 

10th row—*Four dc, three ch, four dc 
(making a shell) in shell of last round; one 
dcin the one dc of last round; * repeat 
around. This last round is to be repeated 
until large enough to come to the bottom of 
each ear and down to the neck and on the 
forehead a little way. 

THE BORDER. 

Now to make the trimming in front, put 
two shells in one shell (do not put the one 
dc between shells now), one shell in next 
shell, two shells in next, one shell in next, 
* three shells in next, * repeat from * to * 
seven times more, one shell in next shell, 
two shells, one shell in next, turn. 

One shell in each shell until across to 
where you first put two shells in one; turn 
and make four more rows across like last 
one. Then go across the neck (the part 
where you have not been working) by put- 
ting two shells in one, one shell in next 
until across, turn and go back across the 





neck,. putting one shell in each shell; then 
break the thread and fasten. 

Now starch and iron the full ruffle part 
at the front of the cap and lay two quar- 
ter inch pleats in the middle of the top of 
the cap close to the trimming. Bring the 
trimming back over these pleats and 
fasten. Put a small bow of ribbon each 
side of the trimming, where it is fastened; 
put ribbon on for ties on the side corners. 
The cap may be lined if desired with ma- 
terial to match the color of ribbon. For 
winter wear the cap would be crocheted of 
silk and lined with something warm. 





Box Pattern for Patchwork. 
M. M. DORRINGTON. 





This pattern is one of my own idea. It 
is formed by putting three diamond shapes 
together. It looks very pretty when made 
up in satins. I am making a quilt like it, 
Look at it which way you will it looks like 





a box. I gave $3 for a case of waste silks 
and satins and have enough to make quilt, 
silk rag carpet enough for a room, a satin 
cushion cover and a silk crocheted com- 
fortable. 


Copper Boilers may be cleaned by scour- 
ing them with salt and vinegar and follow- 
ing this treatment by rubbing with a cloth 
dipped in coal oil.—[E. J. C. 





Ginger Cakes—Three tablespoons short- 
ening, 2 tablespoons hot water and fill up 
the cup with molasses, 1 teaspoon saleratus, 
ginger and salt.—[Sunbeam. 











positively cured by the use of “5 DROPS.” 


RHEUMATISM, 


CATARRH, ASTHMA, 
NEURALCI 


AND KINDRED 


This remedy was a marvelous discovery. 


A 
DISEASES 


Its effect upon disease is in- 


comprehensible and in many cases seems incredible. Many of its cures border on the miraculous. It stands without 


a parallel in the field of medical science. 


cured by its use, but by the medical profession as well, many of whom are now using it in their practice. 


This is not only acknowledged by the many thousands who have been 


It is no ex. 


aggeration to state that this remedy is daily curing more diseases than all the remedies on the market 
combined. Every mail brings us many responses from grateful hearts who have been freed from the bondage of 


disease and long suffering by this most wonderful remedy. 


Many of these have been pronounced incurable by compe- 


tent physicians. It is positively the only specific in the world to-day for RHEUMATISM. It never fails 


to cure this disease regardless of how severe or long standing. 


It also cures without fail the following diseases :— 


LUMBAGO, SCIATICA, NEURALGIA, CATARRH, CREEPING NUMBNESS, ASTHMA, HEART 
WEAKNESS, NERVOUSNESS, TOOTHACHE, EARACHE, LA GRIPPE, DISEASES OF THE 


LIVER AND KIDNEYS. 


“5 DROPS” is not a patent medicine, it was perfected only after vast research in scientific flelds and at great ex- 


pense and considering its wonderful efficacy, the price is very low, and within the reach of all. 
y mail or express, or six bottles for $5.00. 


(300 doses) $1.00 


Full size bottles 


, per ttle, Prema 
For thirty days from the date of this paper we will send a 25c sample bottle by mail upon receipt of 10c. 
Write us for testimonials, which we cannot print here for want of space but we have them by the thousands. 


Agents Wanted. 


Address al) orders and correspondence to the manufacturers. 
SWANSON RHEUMATIC CURE COMPANY, 160 to 164 E. LAKE ST., CHICAGO, ILLS. 
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< Great 99 Mo phn sale. We 
/ ship to anyone on approval withouf 
@ centin advance. 


BICYCLE! 






{ ¢ | a by us advertise our superb line o} 

~—— 4 "99 models. We give one penal ey ia 
each town FREE USE of sample wheel to introduce them. Write 
at once for our Special Offer. 


D.L. MEAD & PRENTISS, Chicago, Ill. 








practical RABBIT KEEPE 


By CuNICcULUS. Illustrated. A comprehensive work 
on Kee ing and raising rabbits for — as wel a 
for proht. The book is abundantl lustrated with a 
the various courts, warrens, hutches, fencing, etc., 1s 
also with excellent portraits of the most iupertan® speci 
of rabbits throughout the world. 12mo. oth, poe 560 


FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on _ ee 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl.,New Yor 








Mr Moon’s Horse. 
By C. W. Eustis. 


‘HE VILLAGE was 
excited over a horse. 
That it was a very 
peculiar horse, all 
agreed. It appeared in 
a mysterious way, 
and during a_ brief 
stay so conducted it- 
self that it came to 
be the chief topic of 











conversation. Then 
the horse disap- 

peared as mysteriously as it came. 
“Queerest horse I ever see,” said Sam 


Perkins, the driver of the Palmer stage, 
at the village store the other evening. 
“And I’ve seen some desp’rite queer ones. 
Must have been luny. I've heard of sich 
critters. Coming and going the way it 
did, and wandering about at night during 
full moon time. Most lunatics get excit- 
ed full moon time, I’ve heard tell. That’s 
what names ’em.” 

“T tell ye that horse war’nt of earth,’’ 
piped in Jasper Holmes, the town’s oldest 
inhabitant, a little man in a peaked -hat, 
and with weak pink eyes and a white 
beard. “I’ve heard my gran’ther tell “bout 
old Martin Moon having fist sich a horse. 
Oné night, hundred years ago, old Martin 
was killed falling from his wagon down 
the gorge, tipsy some said. His horse took 
on drefful, waited there-all night, wouldn’t 
eat and died in three weeks of grief, so 
gran’ther said. I b’lieve t’was old Martin’s 
horse come back to life.’* Jasper’s remarks 
always receive the consideration his age 
inspires. 

Farmer Moon lives on the Cherry Hol- 
low road, four miles from the village, in a 
large, faded, old-fashioned house, shaded 
by five elm trees. An orchard is on the 
left, and the usual large barn is at the 
rear of the house. A short, stout man with 
a sandy chin whisker, Mr Moon, except on 
special occasions, is given to few words, 
a failing more than made up by his wife, 
who is as bountiful in speech as she is in 
body. At the mere mention of horse, Mr 
Moon quickly walked away, muttering, 
“Don’t know nothing.”” Mrs Moon, how- 
ever, Iaughed heartily, and sitting down, 
at once began to talk. 

“-'Twas certainly a very Strange horse,” 
said she. “ ’T was big and thin, with a long 
neck and head, and it had hardly any 
mane, and a short, thin tail. ’Twasn’t such 
a bad shape either, if the critter had more 
flesh on its bones. But it looked awful old, 
as if ’twas the original horse come out of 
the ark. But its teeth were good and it had 
a set of new shoes. But the queerest thing 
*’bout it was its eyes, sort of mournful and 
human. I was feared of the critter at first, 
but afterward took quite a liking to it. 

“The way it came here was this,” she 
continued, smoothing the wrinkles out of 
her apron. “One evening last May pa, 
that’s my husband, Mr Moon, had been to 
the village and he got hum about dusk. 
He was out at the barn and I went to the 
step to tell him to be sure to shut the door 
of the henecoop, ’cause there was something 
around that steals chickens, when I see 
that horse standing under that big tree in 
the orchard. ‘Pa,’ screamed I, ‘whose horse 
is that?’ ‘What horse?’ says he, coming out 
of the barn with the lantern. “There, over in 
the orchard,’ says I. Then he went over to 
it. ‘Never see him before,’ says he, walk- 
ing round it. “Thought I knew every horse 
about here. Come, get out,’ says he to the 
horse. But the critter just turned its 
head and looked at him kind of mournful, 
then it walked over to the stable and 
straight into the last stall that was empty. 
‘Seems to make itself to hum,’ says pa. 
‘Guess I'll keep it over night and post it 
to-morrer.’ Then he threw some corn and 
hay into thé manger. Pa’s real kind heart- 
ed, though he don’t say much.” 

A notice of a stray horse awaiting an 
Owner was duly posted at the store, but 
no one appeared to claim it. A party of 
8ypsies were learned to have camped, the 
night the horse appeared, on the lower 


Toad, and it was thought that tHe 
Stranger might belong to them; but, 
if so, they did’ not stop to search’ for 


THE WHOLE FAMILY — 


their property. At the time one of Mr 
Moon’s horses fell lame, and, being a 
man who believes in using every dispensa- 
tion, he decided to use his new, acquisition. 
And the horse did not object; indeed, it 
proved to be more than usually willing. It 
would draw‘more than its share of a heavy 
load, and went over the road in a highly 
satisfactory manner. In only two respects 
did the horse. show itself to be unreason- 
able. No amount of persuasion could in- 
duce it to allow a halter to be placed 
around its neck, and every attempt to at- 
tach the horse to a plow resulted in dismal 
failure. Since in other ways the horse 
earned its keeping, Mr Moon thought best 
to humor its prejudices. 

One evening Mr Moon drove the stranger 
into the yard ia high glee. “Say, ma,” he 
exclaimed, “‘we’ve got some sort of a 
Mambrino gift here. As I was driving to- 
ward the village, that Monson hotel man 
come along with his stepper. This feller 
stepped out, and I could no more stop him 
than a steam engine. The Monson chap 
couldn’t begin to catch up though he 
whipped his horse, and chased us to the 
village and through the street. Everybody 


stopped to look. ‘Got a_ thoroughbred 
there,’ says they at the store. ‘Oh, no,’ 
says I, ‘trot inside 20, that’s all.” Coming 


home that Monson man was waiting, and 
started ahead, but we went by fiying. I 
never rode so fast in my life. Ought to see 
how cheap that Monson chap looked. Guess 
I'll keep this horse and enter him in the 
trot at the fair.”’ 

At first Mrs Moon regarded the strange 


horse with considerable suspicion, and it 
was only necessity and considerable 
persuasion by her husband that in- 


duced her to drive with it short distances. 
But so quiet and well-behaved a steed did 
the horse prove to be that she was quite 
won over to its favor and projected a long- 
er journey. ‘‘Guess I’ll go to Monson,” sh 
said one day, “and take Susan Ann along. 
She’s been awful low in mind more’n. a 
year, ever since her husband died... She 
hasn’t smiled once.” 

On her return Mrs Moon also had a tale 
to tell. “Pa, this horse does beat all. He’s 
better’n any doctor.- When we started Su- 
san Ann she began to moan and sigh and 
tell how lonely she was, and all her woes, 
jist as she allers does. Well, this critter 
jist stopped right in the road and looked 
around at Susan so sympathetic and yet so 
humorous that I ’most fell off the seat 
with laughin’, and Susan acterly smiled. 
And the critter kept doing it every time 
she began, every once in a while all the 
way to Monson. First Susan giggled, then 
she laughed, and by the time we got there, 
I thought she’d have the hysterics. When 
we got back to her house, she hopped out 
jist as lively as she ever did. Guess now 
she’ll marry Hank Henry, who courted her 
before she was married. He’s been kind 
of hov’ring round there lately.” 

Whether from sympathy with the name 
of its new owner, or some hidden influence, 
it was during July, when the moon began 


to wax toward the full, that -the horse 
showed its strange manifestations. One 
night, just before retiring, Mrs Moon 


thought she heard something stirring out- 
side the house, and going to the window 
she descried the horse standing in the 
shadow of the trees. With drooping head 
and ears laid back it looked the picture of 
utter dejection. Soon the horse slowly 
started and walked down the road. But 
the next morning the horse was back in the 
stall. Within the next few days stories of 
the wanderings of his queer guest came to 
Mr Moon. Now it had been seen over by 
Rattle Snake hill, quiet and statue-like, 
standing by the roadside. Again a belated 
farmer had seen in the bright moonlight 
the horse dashing across a field, its head 
erect and tail outstretched, looking against 
the sky. like famine on the rampage; then 
it took a stone wall with a leap, and crash- 
ing into the woods, disappeared. Yet, how- 
ever far the horse had roamed, and how- 
ever wild had been its excitement the night 
before, the queer animal was always stand- 
ing meekly in the: stall when the stable 
door was opened and showed no indication 
of having moved a step outside. 

As the moen- waned the herse’s ramblings 
ceased. And they were net resumed. the 
next month, when the luminary appeared, 
although the animal became nervous and 
excited in its stall. But one clear, calm 
night in August, the night of the full moon, 
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our friends of the name were together on 
the steps, watching it rise over the hill, 
melting the deep shade of the forest on 
the mountain, dimpling the meadow with 
diamonds, and sparkling the rivulets of the 
brook. In.silence they stood watching this 
glorious scene. Hardly had the moon come 
clearly into view, when the stillness was 
broken by a weird cry, like the neigh of a 
horse, but shriller and mere intense. Then 
the horse appeared:: With head strung 
high, nostrils quivering ‘and: ears erect, it 
strode. by the house, paying not the slight- 
est attention to Mr Moon’s command to 
“whoa.” At the road the horse paused an 
instant as if listening, then strode on down 
thé hil ‘Fhe Moons listened to its retreat- 
ing -hoofbeats, until they died away. .‘‘Be 
back in the morning,” said Mr Moon, turn- 
ing toward the door. “But I’ get rid of the 
critter, ..I?m feared to have it round,’, ., 
But Mr Moon was mistaken. The next 
day the stall was empty. And the horse 
did not return. Although diligent ‘inquiry 
was made, nothing could be léarned of its 
whereabouts. A party of gypsies had. passed 
that night toward the south along the val- 
ley road, but it was not known’ if-thé_horse 
had joined them. So a controversy has 
arisen in town over~ Mr Moon’s strange 
horse. Some think it was unbalanced, 
which would explain its actions; that it be- 
longed to the gypsies and wandered from 
the camp when they were on their way 
north in the spring. Finding Mr Moon’s 
a comfortable place of abode it was content 
to stay a while, but on the gypsies’ return 
the horse scented the presence of its for- 
mer friends and hastened to join them. 
But the superstitious, including the older 
inhabitants, stoutly maintain that the horse 
was more than natural. A century after 
his death, ocl@ Martin Moon’s horse, say 
they, returned to visit its former haunts. 





Silent Forces. 
ETHELWYN WETHERALD. 





We live among unheard Niagaras. 

The force that pushes up the meadow grass, 

That fills to ampler roundness ripening 
fruit, 

That lifts the brier rose—were it not mute, 

Would thunder o’er the green earth’s sun- 
lit tracts 

More loudly than its mightiest cataracts. 
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1 to 2, one skilled in the science which re- 
lates to the formation and development of 
animals and plants. 

1 to 3, one of the bones of the tarsus. 

2 to 4, to animate with a soul conveyed 
from another body. 

3 to 4, to become gloomy. 

1 to 4,an instrument for producing sounds 
by means of electric currents. 
to 3, an electrical disturbance. 
to 6, to serve. 
to 8, liberal. 

9 to 10, sudden fall. 
11 to 12, a store. 

ec — 
Watts: What we want is someone who 
will make the Filipines understand that 
American promises are not lke Spanish 
premises. 

Potts: Good idea. Why not send a few 
American Indians to make the necessary, 
explanations? 


“IoIps 





Prefessor: This eccentricity ‘you speak 
of in your daughter, fsn’t it, after all, a 
matter of heredity? The mother (severe- 
ly): No, sir. I’'d have you to know, ‘sir, 
there never was any heredity in our family, 
















































With our Duplex Twister 
ou can make 100 styles, and 
to 70 rods per day at a cost 
for the wire of | to 22c 
per rod. First Premium 


Gold Medal 


at Omaha Exposition. Plain, 

Barbed, COILED SPRING WIRE, 

Farm and Ornamental Fence 
TO THE FARMER 

rices; thus sav- 

s profit. Machine 

sent on Trial. Catalogue FREB. 


KITSELMAN BROS. 
Box 218 Ridgeville, Ind. 
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Steam Powe 
@urable. Better send at once for our ustrated logue. 


GOLLINS PLOW CO., 1113 Hampshire St., QUINCY, 2° 








A Big Hay Crop 
bas to be marketed. The easiest 
otal. THE BEST MACHINE te bole sith ieee 


to bale with is an 


“ELI” SALING PRESS. 


46-in, 





Feed Opening, 
even-sized bal Y more 

fm a car—cheaper freight 88 Styles and Sizes yr! 

r ade entirely yoy It is light, strong and 








Cider and Wine Press Machinery 
POWER and HAND PRESSES. 
Capacity, 10 to 120 Bois. in ten hours. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
EMPIRE STATE PULLEY & PRESS C0., 
FULTON, Oswego Co., N. Y. 
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IRON PIPE 4% 


ONE INCH BUIACHK 


WROUCHT IRON PIPE 
For Steam, Gas and Water. Good as new. 
Tested, Re-painted, Re-threaded and couplings 
furnished. Ranging in lengths to 20 feet. 

Two cENTS Fer Foot. 
Write for free catalogue of merchandise for 
HOME, FARM and FIELD---trom 

oe re ag eee — areas a ae al sales. 

ng, a . 
= 2. Plumbing “yo Hardware,Clothing 


8, Boots and Sh Tools, Machi . 
fo ac. dc, at MALE PRICE. 


Chicago House Wrecking Co. ¥- 35th & Iron Sts. 
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THE FASTEST “HOSS” 


on the track may not be the ‘‘proudest looker. -- 
Don’t bet until you know the pedigree and record. 
Page Fence has both. 

PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 
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MACHINERY 


Best and cheapest. 
Send for catalogue. 


BOOMER & BOSCHERT 


PRESS CO.. —_— 
114 Water Street, $= 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. “<= 













press award: 

di tm f at World’s Fair. Get our free 
ustrated catalogue before ing. 
HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. 

3 MainSt.. MT. GILEAD, OHIO. 





Cattle Swine 
Sheep Horses 





etree ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
NEW YORK,NY CHICAGO,ILL, 











The U.S. Triple Current Separator 


is noted for its 


THOROUGHNESS OF SEPARATION, 
EASE OF OPERATION, AND DURABILITY. 


More Than Fulfils Expectations. 
BALDWINSVILLE, N. Y. 

The No. 5 Improved U. S. Separator more than fulfils my 
expectations. It runsso easy and is so little trouble to separate 
the milk from 10 cows that I have decided not to get the power 
lintended buying. Then the ease with which it can be cleaned, 
its simple and strong construction, the quickness of replacing 
any part shouldit ever -become worn, and its thorough skim- 
ming should recommend the Improved U. S. machines to 
——-, every one in need of a first-class separat 


or. 
LESTER W. LOVELESS. 


Write for large illustrated catalogues. Free. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 













GUARANTEED 66 ar 
XStOw as $8.45 Grade 


The price of this Bugg 
is so low it will astonish 
you. Send for our free 
catalogue. It 

post you on 


men u i cturer’s WV’ 
prices and save| —# 
J 







you money on Ve- 

per Harness, = = = 
icycies,S i “Chi 8 ial,” deacribed 

Machines, Etc.” in catalogue — page 30. 

CONSUMERS CARRIAGE & MFG. CO. 
269-271S. Desplaines St.,CHICACO, ILL. 
This Company is reliable.—EpiITorR. 






















trimming. Handsomely painted, striped and var- 
nished. Same style, extension top $60, Lamps and 
tenders extra, $3.75. Easily worth $85. We have 
extensive lines of Carriages, Buggies, Wagons, Har- 
ness, Twine, Plows, Rakes, Tedders, Feed Cutters, 
Powers and other articles at factory prices. 

Send for our large cataloeue, and save dealers’ big profits. 


$53.75 moos SURREY 


Sent on ‘Approval,’ to be returned if not 

positively the best Surrey ever sold at sucha 

low price. It is large and roomy. Solid Panel, Spring 
backs and cushions. Handsome round cornered body. 
Gear is well ironed, strong and durable. Heavy cloth 















John Dorsch & Sons, 219 Wells St., Milwaukee, Wis, 
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HERE IT IS—#87. 

as represented. 





$37 FOR A LEATHER QUARTER TOP BUGGY 


- with genuine leather cushion, leather trimmed solid 

~ i‘, spring cushion and back, storm apron and boot, screwed rim high-grade 

wheels, finished in first-class style, painted any color desired. In lots 

of 1000 same price. Phaetons, surreys, etc., in proportion. Send for wy 

catalogue showing other goods at equally low prices. We ship subject = 

to examination at your depot. This buggy is usually sold at #60. All goods guaranteed 
GRANGE CARRIAGE CO., M’f’ rs, 517 to 521 Main St., Cincinnati, O. 


























Buy YOUR FERTILIZERS DIRECT! 


Save Money! No Salesman’s Bapeness) No Middleman’s Profit. Our entire product 
te 


goes from Factory to Farm. Wr 


for free samples and book. 
WALKER, STRATMAN & CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 














THE AMERICAN 
SUGAR INDUSTRY 


A practical manual on the production of 
Sugar Beets and Sugar Cane, and-on the 
manufacture of Sugar therefrom 








PREFACED BY A TREATISE ON 
THE ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF THE 
WHOLE SUGAR QUESTION AND 
ITS BEARINGS UPON AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURE, MANUFACTURES, 
LABOR AND CAPITAL 





A handbook for the Farmer or Manufac- 
turer, Capitalist or Laborer, Statesman or 
Student 





By HERBERT MYRICK 
Editor American Agriculturist of New York, 
Orange Judd Farmer of Chicago. Treas- 
urer American Sugar Growers’ Society, Etc. 





BEET SUGAR IS THE ONLY BUSI.- 
NESS FOR THE FARMER AND 
THE INVESTOR THAT 1S NOT 
OVERDONE—THAT OFFERS A 
FREE FIELD 

This book is the only complete, pte Sate 
epitome of this new and promising industry. 
It covers just the pvints that every one in- 
terested wants to know about. To the farmer 
it is a reliable guide upon all that pertains 
to the agriculture of sugar crops. It illus- 
trates and describes the newest model sugar 
mills. It gives the results of the latest ex- 

erience in promoting and operating sugar 
actories. It shows just how to establish the 
industry in any given locality. It is not 
theory, but is a statement of actual facts 
from successful experience in the United 

States, east and west, north and south. 

Size nearly 10x7 inches, over 240 pages, 
nearly 200 illustrations (many of them full- 
page plates from magnificent photographs 

ken ‘eon | for this work), superbly 
printed, bound in cloth and gold. Price 
$1.50, postpaid to any part of the world. 





ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


52 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEw YORE 
MARQUETTE BUILDING, CHICAGO 


























